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Bobbink & Atkins Selected Potgrown Plants 
for Late Spring Planting 


The advantages of potgrown plants permits transplanting throughout the late spring months and well into 
summer without loss or setback. Our list of selected items may be easily shipped and transplanted at this 


time and later. 


DWARF HARDY ASTERS 
Yunnanensis Napsbury. Bright heliotrope flowers with mandarin 
orange centers. Fragrant. Blooms in June. . .75¢ each; 3 for $2.00 
Lady H. Maddocks. Pale pink. Oct. 3 for $1.35; 10 for $4.00 
Lilac Time. Low growing. Lilac-blue flowers. Sept.. .3 for $1.50 


ANEMONE — Windtlower 
Japonica Elegans alba. Large single, pure white flowers. 3 for $1.50 


Japonica hupehensis. A miniature of the Japonica type having 
mauve flowers from August until late fall. 1 ft. 3 for $1.50 


Japonica Mount Rose. Onc of the finest free flowering semi- 
double pink Anemones. This old favorite was lost for many yeats, 


but can now be offered again. Grows to 2 feet 3 for $1.50 
NEW ANEMONE TYPE FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


These new Anemone type flowered **‘Mums” produce large 
flowers each with its own pin-cushion center. Flowers often 
> 


measure from 3 to 4 inches across. 
Princess Anne. Bronzy-orange, having a pin-cushion center of 


golden yellow 75c each; 3 for $2.00 
Princess Marie. Outer petals bright cerise, pin-cushion center 
golden yellow 75c each; 3 for $2.00 
Princess Nora. Outer petals lavender-violet, pin-cushion center 
golden yellow 75c each; 3 for $2.00 


OTHER RECENTLY INTRODUCED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Autumn Flash. Striking golden bronze, extra large flowers on 
strong stems. Excellent foliage 75c each; 3 for $2.00 
Lavender Belle. A new lavender ‘**Mum” proving to be one of the 
most outstanding in our fields 75c each; 3 for $2.00 


ONE EACH OF THE ABOVE LISTED “MUMS” FOR $5.00 
HELLEBORUS NIGER — Christmas Rose 


Our Christmas Roses usually begin blooming after the first cold 
weather or snow in the late fall and continue intermittently 
through the winter up to March. All of our plants are well 
established in pots to assure safer transplanting and earlier bloom. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $4.00 
HYBRID RUSSELL LUPINES 


lhese outstanding named hybrids were imported from England. 
Selected for their large flower trusses and blending of colors. 


City of York. One of the finest of the dark reds. Each. . . . .$1.00 
Eleanor Richards. Beautiful combination of warm hues. Deep 
yellow with salmon-orange. Each $1.50 
Jane Ayr. Enormous trusses, large individual flowers. Violet blue. 
Fach. ... $1.50 
George Russell. Coral-pink turning to pure pink. Very tall 


grower. Each. . $1.50 
Lady Wilfred Thompson. Pale pink turning darker with age. 


Each.... $1.00 
Lilliput. A dwarf variety growing 16-20 inches high. Deep pink. 
Each $1.50 
Moerheim’s Red. Glowing red. Each . $2.00 


Above Lupines from 6 inch pots. 


HARDY VINES 


Ampelopsis heterophylla. (Porcelain Ivy). An excellent climber 
with dark green foliage. Iridescent light blue berries. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata Lowi. (Miniature Boston Ivy). Does not 
grow as rampantly as Boston Ivy 90c each; 10 for $8.00 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata Veitchi. (Boston Ivy). The most popular 
vine for clinging to wood, brick or stone. .85¢ each; 10 for $7.50 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata Veitchi atropurpurea. (Red Leaf Boston 
Ivy). Clings to practically any rough surtace. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50 
Hedera Helix. (English Ivy). As a climber it does best on a north, 
northeast or northwest wall. Excellent for covering graves or as 
a groundcover under trees or in other shady places. 


3 inch pots 50c each; 10 for $4.00 
3-4 foot plants, 5 inch pots. Each $1.50 
5 foot staked plants, 7 inch pots. Each. . . $3.00 


Hedera Helix baltica. (Baltic Ivy). A splendid Ivy as far north as 
Massachusetts, and much in demand for its resistance to colder 
climates. 2%” pots. . . 40c each; 10 for $3.50 
Hedera Helix Caenwoodiana. A fine cover for stone or stucco 
buildings. Has small leaves. . . $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50 
Lonicera Halliana. ( Hall's Honeysuckle). Fine for covering banks, 
steep slopes etc. Sun or shade... . . 50c each; 10 for $4.00 
Lonicera Sempervirens magnifica. (Everblooming Honeysuckle). 
Large coral-colored trumpet flowers and excellent blue-gray 


foliage... ... $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50 
POTGROWN MAGNOLIAS 


Magnolia Conspicua. Large creamy white sweet scented flowers 


in early spring. Each , $3.00 
Magnolia Soulangeana. Large white flowers tinted purple. 
Each... $3.00 


Magnolia Soul. Alexandrina. A pronounced dark red flower, 
deep purple at its base. Open flower white inside. Each. . .$3.00 
Magnolia Soul. Nigra. Large, dark purple flowers in May. Each 


$3.50 

LARGE FLOWERING CLEMATIS 
Henryi (White); Jackmani (Violet). Fach $1.25 
Lord Neville (Plum); Duchess of Edinburgh (Dbl. White). Each 
$1.50 


Complete list mailed on request 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES 
Black Hamburg, Muscat of Alexandrina, Gros Colman, White 
Muscat. Well established plants from 7 inch pots. Each. .$7.50 
GYPSOPHILA 


Paniculata fl. pl. (True Double Dutch Babys-Breath). Double 
pure white flowers in great profusion, 2 to 3 feet. July, August. 
Strong two year fieldgrown plants... . .3 for $1.50; 10 for $4.50 


For mid-May and later planting, we have Tree Roses and many of 
the leading Hybrid Tea, Floribunda, and Climbing rose varieties, 
established in large containers. 





Our catalog contains many other interesting items. Write for your copy today 


SHIPPING TERMS: All ivy, Honeysuckle, Magnolia and Lupine packed free if cash accompanies the order, but shipped by R.R. Express transportation charges 
collect. Other perennials shipped prepaid if destination is less than 300 miles and order is for $5.00 or more. Add 35c service charge if under $5.00. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


522 PATERSON AVENUE 








EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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TO BRING OUT THE FULL AND LASTING BEAUTY OF EVERYTHING YOU GROW! 


America’ Sareat gardening aids ’ 












Vicoro 


Now available— New 
Process Vigoro! 
Nourishes all plants 
longer—yetsupplies 
a completely bal- 
anceddietforhealth- 
ier, more com- 
plete growth. Get 
New Process Vigo- 
ro today—feed it 
regularly. 


*Vigoro ts the trade-mark for Swift 
& Company's complete, balanced 
plant food 


End-o-Weed 


‘‘Weed”’ your whole 
lawn in less than one 

eo oy swirt hour with End-o- 
neste 6 Weed. Kills over 100 
kinds of weeds with- 
out harming ordinary 
grass. One applica- 
tion usually does it. 
Just dilute with water 
and spray it on. 













fodeliet 


All the protection 
most gardens need. 
Comes ready-to-use 
in a cartridge-refill- 
able dust gun... also 
in economy size for 
use in your 

own duster. 
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Heck! It 
wasi't here 


esterda 
y ee 


This tree 
wasi't here 
last summer 





It looks like magic — 20 years’ growth in a single day. 


Overnight, some barren spot that gapes like a missing 
front tooth can be transformed into a practical accent 
point ... providing shade and shelter, beauty and 
companionship, that will enrich your home through- 
out a lifetime. 


Big trees, just the right size, in an assortment of varie- 
ties, await your choice. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big-Tree Beauty 


to your grounds. 
FROST HIGGINS CO. 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


20 Mill Street 
AR 5-1410 














P. M. G. 


PORTABLE MINIATURE GREENHOUSE 


TAKES THE GUESS 
OUT OF GARDENING 


These wonderful new P.M.G.’s are light and portable 
and so can be used for one crop after another. They 
change the climate of your garden to that of a 
greenhouse, giving earlier crops of far better 
quality. Complete 
protection from 
late frosts, gales 
and flash floocs. 


Results Miraculous! 
Gardeners Delighted ! 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet FREE from 


JAMES S. WELLS 
DEERFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





P.O. BOX 45 
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— Garden Digest 


Copper Aids Tobacco Yield 


Experiments conducted at the Windsor Tobacco Laboratory 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station indicate that 
copper, added to the usual fertilizer applications for tobacco, 
resulted in increases in both yield and quality of the crop. Pre- 
liminary tests made in 1947 showed that 36 pounds of copper 
sulfate per acre gave as much as 30 per cent greater crop value, 
compared with plots where no copper was used. Experiments in 
1948 and 1949 confirmed the earlier results, and the latest figures 
show that a 20 pound rate per acre added 26 per cent in crop 
value. 


DDT Injures Camellias 


DDT may injure or kill camellia plants, warns Dr. Walter E. 
Lammerts, Chairman of the Southern California Society research 
committee, in the Southern Florist and Nurseryman. In a Southern 
California botanic garden in which DDT was used to control oak- 
moth larvae on oak trees under which camellias were planted, 
defoliation and die-back occurred in varying degrees. Some plants 
over 12’ high were completely killed; some had to be pruned back 
to within 12-18” from the ground. Varieties susceptible to DDT 
include: Edward Rust; C. japonica seedlings; Dr. McLean; C. 
saluenensis var. Apple Blossom; Cheerful; Darkagura; and I] 
Cygno. Some varieties were apparently not affected by DDT. 


New Snapdragons 

Three new tetraploid snapdragon varieties, White Rose, Bright 
Rose and Deep Salmon Pink, developed (in floriculture research) 
at the Plant Bureau Industry at Beltsville, Md., have just been 
announced by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The new snap- 
dragons have larger, heavier spikes, sturdier stems and larger 
florets than varieties commonly grown. White Rose, with flowers 
resembling those of Apple Blossom, reaches a height of four feet 
at maturity; Bright Rose a medium pink, is about six inches 
taller; Deep Salmon Pink, also a medium pink, grows about five 
feet. Though these snapdragons are greenhouse types, they may 
be grown outdoors in the Summer. 


— The Florists’ Review 


New Wilt-Resistant Tomato 


The Market Growers Journal reveals that a new, golden-orange, 
wilt-resistant tomato has been developed by the U. S. D. A. at 
Beltsville, Md. The tomato, Sunray, a result of crosses between 
the wilt-resistant Pan America and two popular yellow-fruited 
varieties, Jubilee and Mingold, has the plant and fruit characters 
of Jubilee, and the high fusarium wilt resistance of Pan America. 
Sunray vines are sturdy and rather compact, and the bright, 
golden-orange fruits, with a 214 to 314” equatorial diameter, 
have small seed cells and relatively few seeds. The flavor is 
pleasingly mild. 


Red Stele on Strawberries 


The red stele disease, which is causing serious losses to straw- 
berries in New York State, may remain viable within diseased 
roots for several years according to Farm Research. The fungus, 
known as Phytophora fragaviae, is favored by extensive moisture. 
Affected plants have a stunted appearance. The younger leaves 
develop a reddish color, wilt and die prematurely while the roots 
have one or more “rat-tail’’ and very few fibrous roots. To control 
red stele, stock known to be disease-free should be selected. Heavy 
soils with poor drainage should be avoided. Premier and other 
varieties commonly grown in New York State are susceptible to 
the disease; Sparkle, Temple, Fairland & Aberdeen are highly 
resistant to it. 
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THE COVER: Rhododendron catawbiense. Grown by Dr. George O. Clark. Photo: Genereux 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


WHETHER Spring comes early or late to your locality, May is 
a month of flowers. To work among them in the garden at this 
time is a pleasure that only gardeners know. 


PLANTING is always one of the demanding tasks of the month. 
There are trees and shrubs to put in, perennials to set out and 
divide and vegetable and annual seeds to sow. Watch the 
weather carefully and allow for late frosts, especially for tender 
sorts. 


MOW the lawn while the grass is still fairly short. Rolling and 
fertilizing should have been done earlier, but if not, better now 
than not at all. 


MAKE it a point to have some gourds this year. Sow seeds in 
moderately rich, well-drained soil as soon as danger of frost is 
over. The vines like sun, and keep them dusted with rotenone 
to control the striped cucumber beetle. 


CUT back arabis, golden alyssum, aubrieta, snow-in-summer and 
other rock garden plants, after flowering. Plants will then not 
become leggy. 


EGGPLANTS, tomatoes, peppers, broccoli and other warm- 
weather vegetables, may be set out in the North. Provide a 
well-drained soil. 


GLADIOLUS, tigridias, dahlias, montbretias and tuberoses, may 
be planted this month. Successive gladiolus plantings at 2-week 
intervals will give an extended blooming season. 


SPRAY lupines and other perennials infested with lice with a 
pyrethrum or rotenone spray. 


SCATTER some of the dainty, low-growing iris in the rock 
garden. The following species are excellent: Iris pumila (and 
varieties), cristata, tectorum, minuta, lacustris and dichotoma. 


ECHINOPS is a desirable, easy-to-grow perennial for the flower 
border. The round flower heads, like a ball, give it the common 
name of globe thistle. Echinops ritro, with deep blue flowers 
—_ to three feet; E. sphaerocephalus attains a height of six 
eet. 


WATCH for lace bugs on the undersides of rhododendron leaves, 
and spray thoroughly with nicotine sulfate and soap. Azaleas 
are also attacked. 
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BEGIN to prune shrubs like spireas, forsythias, deutzias and 
other Spring-flowering shrubs, as soon as they have finished 
blooming. Cut oldest wood at ground level. 

CUTTINGS of house plants may still be started for the window 
box. If you have pansies there now, keep faded blossoms cut 
off to keep new bloom coming along. 

WHERE weather permits, house plants may be set out in the 
garden. Select a partially shaded area, and place pebbles or 
cinders beneath the pots to allow for good drainage. If neces- 
sary repot them in fresh soil. 

WEED killers may be used along walks and driveways to destroy 
weeds. Remember that 2,4-D will kill dandelions and other 
broad-leaved weeds in the lawn. 

START spraying hollyhocks and delphiniums with Fermate or 
sulphur to control mildew, rust and other diseases. 

KEEP newly-planted trees and shrubs well-watered. A mulch 
will help to conserve moisture. Evergreens appreciate daily 
syringing. 

THIN vegetable and flower seedlings or transplant them before 
they become spindly. 


DIVIDE chrysanthemums, asters, anemones and other Fall- 
blooming perennials. 

IRIS are best divided after blooming. Select the outer, vigorous 
rhizomes for replanting. 


FERTILIZE the strawberry bed with a complete fertilizer 
(5-10-5) and cultivate to keep the weeds down. 


BE ON the lookout for cutworms. There are many excellent baits 
available, and you may also use collars — stiff paper, tin cans 
or other protectors on sale in the market. 
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NEW YORK’S International Spring Flower Show, the 34th, 
had a very successful run this year, the attendance being 
above last year’s. The feature of the Show was small house 
plantings — a theme ably carried out by many exhibitors. 
There was a noticeable departure from the usual display of 
forced Spring bulbs. Instead, there was marked emphasis 
upon the forcing of more difficult material, such as peonies, 


ew bole onal Zz hiladelphia Spring se , 
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Boutrelle 


delphiniums, hollyhocks and even late Summer flowers. 
New Yorkers are always partial to orchids and there was 
no lack of these flowers, particularly in the parade of cat- 
tleyas. The photograph above is typical of the inspiration the 
Show provided in the competent and distinctive planning of 
gardens and the well-considered use of plant material. This 
garden, by Effingham Pinto of Plainfield, N. J., was timed 


Schick 


in the late Spring. The central feature was a fountain 
pool with water spouting up from a large, turquoise- 
colored ceramic flower. The pool itself was tiled in 
the same color. Plant material included wild iris, 
delphiniums, petunias, African daisies and violas - 
as well as violet-colored azaleas, primulas, late bulbs, 
cryptomerias and bamboo. 


PHILADELPHIA’S Spring Show, as beautiful and 
as charming as always, featured this year an “ Aisle 
of the Seasons.”’ Upon entering, gay beds of tulips, 
hyacinths and other flowers of the kind, presented a 
gracious Spring. Further on, roses, marigolds and 
other mid-season flowers, offered July and August in 
full bloom. Then, after appropriate plantings repre- 
senting the Fall, the display ended in a most unusual 
feature. From a cliff, a stream of water, as shown in 
the photograph to the left, fell quietly into a pool 
fringed with “ice.” Bare birches, evergreens and 
lovely holly trees, covered with “snow,” carried out 
the picture of Winter. As usual, the Philadelphia 
Show was very strong in its amateur gardens, and the 
many thousands who enjoyed the show carried away 
an abundance of information and inspiration to 
their own gardens. The competitive back-yard gar- 
dens section was especially noteworthy. 
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is rGanic Gardening | 


By Ray Koon, Head, Waltham Field Station, University of Massachusetts 


VERY often, Horticulture is questioned by gardeners about this 
organic gardening business. In _ self-defense, the editors asked 
Professor Koon to prepare the following: 


JR years, enthusiasts have been asserting, vehemently, that 
organic substances should replace chemical fertilizers and 
poison dusts and sprays. 

That’s a whale of an undertaking, when you consider what a 
hold upon the world the use of these materials now has. Seems 
absolutely futile, yet the proponents of the “‘organic theory” 
seem hopeful of convincing us that if “‘we abandon the use of con- 
centrated chemical fertilizers the health of this country would be 
greatly improved.” 

Well, maybe it could, but we doubt it. Nobody has been able to 
prove it, and we don’t relish the thought of starving to death dur- 
ing the experiment. And that is exactly what would happen, for 
there is just not enough organic matter to go around. 

What is organic matter? It is the residue from plants and ani- 
mals, decomposed or in the process of decomposition. The leaf 
mold of the forest floor contains a large proportion of it. So do 
muck soils and certain other types. There is nothing new about it, 
yet the proponents of “‘organic gardening” would have us believe 
they have beheld a revelation of something which before was 
undiscovered. 

The need for organic matter in the soil has been recognized for 
centuries. Agrarian races of antiquity saved every ounce of it from 
any source available. Their very lives depended on it. And as his- 
tory records, because there was too little of it in proportion to the 
number who had to be fed, famine stalked across the land and mil- 
lions perished. Today we fight famine with fertilizer and efficient 
farm management. 

We know that soils are unproductive if deficient in organic mat- 
ter. So we try to maintain it at a high level, the farmer by turning 
under animal manures and vegetation; the gardener by adding the 
same, or peat moss, sawdust, leaves, pine needles and home made 
compost. 

Take a market gardener, who grows three or four crops a 
season on the same area. He keeps no farm animals, hence has no 
manure. For this he depends on dairies, piggeries and the poultry 
plants of others. The supply is limited, so to maintain the organ- 
ics in his land, he works into it as much rye, sweet clover, sod and 
other vegetation as his program will economically allow. 
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In addition to this he must add chemical fertilizer, usually two 
tons per acre, to realize a profit from his enterprise. He knows that 
to farm with organic substances alone and without commercial 
fertilizer he would have to devote four out of five acres to the 
production of vegetation. 

What about the effect of these chemicals on the health of those 
who eat “artificially blown up foods” grown by this means? The 
organic champions claim that chemical fertilizers are ruining our 
soils and undermining the health of man and animals and are re- 
sponsible for nervousness, heart trouble, gall stones, ulcers, ar- 
thritis, rheumatism and cancer. This is not proven! 

Another indictment against chemical fertilizers is that they are 
killing off our earthworms, those faithful underground toilers, so 
beneficial to the soil. The falsity of this claim has been proved 
again and again. The most recent report on this comes from the 
U.S.D.A. Research Station at Beltsville, Md., as a result of care- 
fully controlled experiments: ““Earthworms thrive and do a better 
job of soil building on well-fertilized land. More benefit is obtained 
from fertilizer when earthworms are present.” So it works both 
ways. 

The defenders of the organic theory say that bugs and blights 
are not so likely to attack plants grown without fertilizer. Pests 
just don’t like the taste of unfertilized plants, it seems. This is not 
true. It is true that healthy plants are better able to resist pest 
attacks than are unhealthy plants, but we grow such plants in soil 
well-balanced as to both organic matter and chemical plant food. 

And right there is the secret of successful farming and good gar- 
dening — the maintenance of a proper balance between organic 
materials and chemical fertilizer. 

Louis Bromfield, well-known author and the proprietor of Mala- 
bar farm in Ohio, recognizes the importance of a humus-packed 
soil, and has improved his impoverished acres by turning under 
tons of vegetable matter. But he says: *‘ Do not think for a second 
that I belong to what is called the organic farming group. It is im- 
possible for this country to do without chemical fertilizer and in 
great quantities.” 

The conversion of fertilizer into crop dollars has paid off farm 
mortgages, sent rural boys and girls to college, provided con- 
veniences in the home and the barn, and raised the farming popu- 
lation of America to a noble, respectable estate. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE NEWS ON GARDEN .. . 


P Dad Pst Zz rotection 


By E. L. Thomas, Research Entomologist, Chicago 


S A result of the Victory Garden Pro- 
gram carried on throughout the war 
period and the vast building and home 
beautification program in progress, it ap- 
pears that much of the general public will 
continue to maintain fruit, vegetable and 
ornamental plantings. Attendant to this 
vast gardening activity, plant pest control 
problems have become apparent to many 
for the first time. In order to protect their 
efforts, various insecticides and fungicides 
are being utilized in an _ ever-increasing 
quantity. 

Hobbyists and professional gardeners 
will, of course, study these problems with 
great interest and detail, avidly seeking 
information from many sources such as 
garden clubs, horticultural periodicals, 
books, trial and error methods, etc. The 
majority of individuals, however, while 
very much interested in the end result of 
obtaining attractive ornamentals and pest- 
free plants, will continue to rely on manu- 
facturers’ recommendations found on a 
host of proprietary materials ordinarily 
stocked on dealers’ shelves. This situation 
poses a question to the manufacturer of 
pest control materials as to the type of 
formulations best suited to the needs of the 
average home owner. 

In recent years much as been written in 
glowing terms describing the use of the 
many newly-discovered or developed chemi- 
cals now available for the destruction of 
insect pests and plant diseases. From a 
plant protection viewpoint, the present era 
has been described as one of specialization, 
with a trend away from the cure-all idea, 
and now we may choose a specific chemical 
for a specific pest problem. 

It has been stated that insect control is 
now so much better that we'll either have 
to go back to plowing under crops or plant- 
ing less acreage to keep the prices right for 
the farmers. For the home owner it has 
been variously stated that it now means 
acquiring specific knowledge about specific 
spray materials instead of just spraying 
on general principles, and while combina- 
tion sprays or dusts are still possible, they 
cannot be used indiscriminately. 

Unfortunately, much of the above and 
similar reports must be somewhat dis- 
counted as premature, as with the discovery 
and use of many of the chemicals, new 
restricting problems have presented them- 
selves. Insecticide sprays, dusts and other 
protective chemicals, must be more or less 
poisonous to kill an insect or plant disease. 

While it is true that new chemicals such 
as the chlorinated hydrocarbons, organic 
phosphates and others, have proven to be 
very efficient pesticides against many hith- 
erto uncontrollable insects and plant dis- 
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eases, the potential toxic hazards of some 
to man and animal, and the possible poison- 
ous nature of the residues remaining on or 
in edible plants following their application, 
will, undoubtedly, largely limit their use to 
fields other than the home garden. 

With the continued unrestricted use of 
many of the newer chemicals, there is evi- 
dence that many beneficial insect parasites 
and predators are being eliminated, per- 
mitting heretofore unimportant pests to 
build up to such an extent that in some in- 
stances, they have become more important 
than the original problem. Certain other 
insects are showing resistance to newer 
chemicals, requiring increasingly larger 
doses to attain desired results. 

The field of plant protection appears to 
be becoming more complex rather than sim- 
plified, and the newer chemicals are not 
replacing older materials, but are merely 
supplementing them and permitting the use 
of a wider range of chemical tools to cover 
a wider range of conditions. 

The newer chemicals have not proved 
to be a panacea for all ills, and just as in 
the case of older materials, they are also 
restricted in their scope of effectiveness. 
The useful range of effectiveness for each 
chemical, however, may vary to include 
different insect or fungus species; therefore, 
combination sprays and dusts are not only 
possible, but are a fact. No reputable manu- 
facturer of pesticides will make claims of a 
cure-all, but is attempting to formulate 
combinations that will have as wide and 
economical range of effectiveness as possible 
with each application. 

Combination dusts and sprays are also 
today being used more and more in com- 
mercial production. This may be argued as 
being wasteful and indiscriminate in use, 
since some of the constituents may not be 
necessary, but it has been found to be more 
effective, economical and labor saving, to 
use a slight excess of material, rather than 
run the risk of attempting to time a number 
of applications of specific materials. There 
are exceptions, of course, depending on the 
particular pest problem and the variety of 
plants grown. The use of specific chemicals 
can needlessly run into a considerable in- 
vestment for the average gardener, not to 
mention the confusion of packages and 
equipment that are usually found cluttering 
basements and garages in such instances. 

Plant protection or pest control does not 
mean eradication, and under practical con- 
ditions, the killing of the last few insects or 
fungus spores is rarely attained. Even if 
such were the case, the plants will most 
likely soon become reinfested through in- 
filtration from adjoining areas. Proper tim- 
ing and placement of insecticides and fungi- 


cides are, therefore, equally as important 
as the chemicals themselves. 

Fungicides are generally preventives 
rather than cures and must be properly 
placed in advance of the inoculum. Once the 
disease manifests itself, it may be too late 
to obtain control. Similarly, if insects are 
first allowed to build up in large numbers, 
the control problem becomes increasingly 
difficult regardless of the chemical used, 
since excessive damage can occur before 
relief to the plant is possible. 

While a high degree of chemical effective- 
ness is desirable, adequate protection to 
obtain attractive flowers, ornamentals, 
fruits and vegetables, can be expected with 
many materials if the spray or dust is prop- 
erly placed before infestation occurs and is 
repeated at weekly or 10-day intervals 
thereafter throughout the growing season to 
prevent a damaging build-up of insect pests 
and plant diseases. 

The average individual cannot be ex- 
pected to make a detailed study of the 
many plant pest control chemicals available 
to him, or to diagnose, except in general 
terms, the varied pest species likely to infest 
a diversified home garden, including orna- 
mentals. For the home gardener, a well- 
balanced prepared combination of rela- 
tively non-poisonous chemicals, including 
insecticides and fungicides, will prove most 
useful from the standpoint of effectiveness, 
availability, safety, simplicity and econ- 
omy. 

Due to certain possible hazards involved, 
most of the newer chemicals will generally 
be restricted to commercial or semi-com- 
merical use. The least poisonous chemicals, 
such as rotenone, pyrethrum and some of 
the thiocyanates, used alone or in combina- 
tion, together with fungicides such as sulfur, 
copper compounds, dithiocarbamates and 
certain others, are still considered by many 
to be the best suited for general home gar- 
den use. Specific chemicals are most useful 
for more difficult and individual problems. 

Combination pest control formulations 
for home garden use are available as dusts 
and sprays, the latter of which are added 
to water in the form of wettable powders 
or liquid concentrates. Dusts now come 
packaged in ready-to-use applicator guns 
for which refills are available, or in bulk 
quantities for use in all types of dusters. 
Wettable powders are added to water and 
are intermediate, having features of a dust, 
but are applied in fluid form as a spray. 

In general, dusts are simpler to use, re- 
quiring a minimum of preparation, but good 
coverage may be difficult to obtain under 
windy conditions and visible residues may 
be an objection. Wettable powders give a 
better and more intimate coverage resulting 
in generally more effective control, but also 
leave visible residues. They may be objec- 
tionable from the viewpoint of requiring 
agitation, and for their tendency to clog 
sprayer nozzles. Liquid spray concentrates 
are easy to prepare, do not clog sprayers, 
leave little or no visible residue, and are 
generally superior to dusts due to better 
and more intimate plant coverage under 
most conditions. 
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RECIPE FOR CIVIC BEAUTY... 


i 3 Hanging WSeashets 


By W. H. Warren, Park Administrator, Victoria, British Columbia 


CTORIA, capital city of British Co- 
lumbia, is renowed for its natural 
beauty and its beautiful flower gardens. 
Due to the mild coastal climate, a greater 
variety of plant material can be grown than 
anywhere else in Canada. To cite a few ex- 
amples mention might be made of bamboo, 
palm, giant sequoia, eucalyptus, monkey 
puzzle, holly and fuchsias. 

The public parks and gardens and the 
hanging flower baskets which adorn the 
business streets in Summer time, well 
justify Victoria’s fame as the City of 
Gardens. 

Annually, since 1937, the flower baskets 
have been placed on the lamp standards in 
the business district and along the streets 
which flank the picturesque inner harbor. 

Foremost question in the minds of visi- 
tors is how the baskets are maintained. 
One man, a truck, a large tank and a pump 
operated by the engine does the work. Each 
basket is watered three times a week, be- 
tween midnight and 8:00 A.M. One man 
can look after 500 baskets this way, work- 
ing six days a week. The whole success of 
the scheme depends on the reliability and 
interest taken in the baskets by the at- 
tending gardener. 

Baskets are 15’ wide and 12” deep — 
much larger than the conventional type. 
This gives a large soil capacity. The baskets 
when completed weigh up to 70 lbs. each, 
which makes it important that all fixtures 
be strongly made. Arms of 34” x 114” iron 
are recommended, clamped to lamp posts 
11’ or higher and parallel to the sidewalk. 
Notches are cut into the iron 20” from the 
lamp post into which a No. 9 gauge ring 
fits at the top of the wire tripod (11” long, 
12 gauge wire) on which the baskets hang. 
The baskets are made of the same gauge 
wire except three circular rings which make 
up the frame which are nine gauge wire. 

To conserve moisture and reduce evapo- 
ration, a size 34 tin wash basin, painted 
moss green outside and treated with roof- 
ing cement inside, is placed under the 
basket. A strip of galvanized iron 2’’ wide 
runs around the top of the basket inside 
the moss and just above soil level. This 
collar acts as a reservoir and aids water in 
penetrating to the centre of the basket, 
while the wash basin acts as a reserve 
reservoir. 

The soil mixture is two parts peat, two 
parts sand and nine parts average sterilized 
loam, to which is added two oz. agricultural 
lime, one oz. sulphate of ammonia, two oz. 
superphosphate and one oz. sulphate of 
potash per bushel of soil. The peat is very 
satisfactory in holding the moisture. 

Baskets are prepared in a greenhouse in 
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March and hardened off in April and May 
after danger of frost is over. They are 
placed on the streets early in June. Lobelia 
is started in flats in December and Janu- 
ary, other material in January and Feb- 
ruary. 

While flower baskets are used frequently 
in Great Britain and on the continent, 
particularly at seaside resorts, they are not 
common in America. Since they have been 
used in Victoria, there has been considera- 
ble interest in them by other cities up 
and down the coast; but Allentown, Pa., 
is another city on the continent which regu- 
larly uses flowers on lamp standards. 

When the flower baskets were first used, 
we entered into correspondence with other 
cities as to the best types of material to use. 
We soon learned that each place used what 
best suited its climatic condition. In Vic- 
toria no one had previously thought of 
using anything other than basic plant 
material like lobelia, petunias and gerani- 
ums. We decided to experiment with every- 
thing, even with pansies, dwarf types of 


dahlias and snapdragons. Over the years, 
by a process of elimination, we have chosen 
about a dozen plants which suit us best. 
One usually associates geraniums with 
flower baskets. For 10 years we struggled 
with geraniums before finally discarding 
them for more floriferous material which 
would stand the competition better from 
other plants. The following are the flowers 
which are being used. They are the best by 
test under our conditions. Wherever baskets 
are used the same principle must be ap- 
plied. We know that some of the material 
would not be suitable for conditions 100 
miles away: geranium, ivy-leaved, Pelar- 
gonium peltatum Enchantress, Fuchsia 
Marinka, Petunia grandiflora nana compacta 
Rose Queen Improved, Lobelia hybrida 
pendula Sapphire, Schizanthus Ball’s Giant 
Blotched, Coreopsis dwarf Dazzler, Viscaria 
oculata Blue Bouquet and Rose Beauty and 
Tagetes signata pumila Golden Gem. 
Ivy-leaved geraniums are practically all 
good. It’s just a matter of choice of color. 
Fuchsia Marinka is still the best in spite of 
trials of many other varieties. We have 
used it continuously since 1937. Pink pe- 
tunias are bright; blue petunias often drab, 
while white ones soon get dirty. Trailing 
lobelia does very well. The seed is started 
in December. Tagetes provides a bright note 
in the baskets. Under hard conditions it 
may soon pass over, but in more favorable 
position it will last until September. Schz- 
zanthus does surprisingly well with us and 
See page 209 





Victoria, B. C., decorates its business sec- 
tions with 750 of these flower-filled baskets 
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SOON YOU MAY BE ABLE TO SELECT... 


Gladiolus be or PAGIPANCE 


By Rev. O. E. Spencer, Elburn, Illinois 


| pe many years it was taken for granted 
that the gladiolus was a non-fragrant 
flower. The first natural impulse when one 
sees a flower is to smell it. As a result of this 
impulse some people began to detect slight 
odors and fragrance in certain gladiolus. Re- 
search disclosed that many of the original 
species used in producing our modern glad- 
iolus were fragrant, but in selecting for size, 
color and form, this quality had been 
neglected. 

The attempt to produce fragrance in 
gladiolus has followed two distinct methods. 
One group has gone back to the fragrant 
species and by crossing them among them- 
selves and on standard gladiolus, has sought 
to produce varieties carrying the qualities 
of our modern gladiolus, plus the fragrance 
of the species. The late Richard Diener pio- 
neered in this work, but unfortunately died 
before his seedlings were ready for distribu- 
tion. Forman T. McLean is also using the 
species G. tristis, and has hybrids of this 
species in commerce. 

The drawback to this approach to fra- 
grance in gladiolus is that you lose much 
of the progress made in the last 100 years 
in breeding for size, color and form; as the 
fragrant species are small in size of floret 
and spike. These South African species are 
also Spring-flowering, like tulips, which 
adds to the difficulties of breeding and pro- 





ducing normal Summer-flowering gladiolus. 

The other method of producing fragrance 
in gladiolus is based on the fact that many 
of our common varieties of gladiolus still 
carry recessive strains of fragrance from 
their original ancestors. By diligent and pa- 
tient ‘sniffing’, these fragrant gladiolus 
were discovered, and began to turn up in 
commerce in the nineteen thirties. 

Probably the first one to be advertised as 
a fragrant gladiolus was Mibloom, an early 
white with a red spot in the throat. It is 
still being used as an early commercial 
variety. Then came Incense, a small pink 
with yellow throat, which was widely her- 
alded for its fragrance. It was fragrant 
but not much else could be said for it. Then 
some one discovered that New Era was 
slightly fragrant, as well as being a good 
gladiolus, and it was added to the list. 
Later a creamy white sport of New Era 
named Frilled Fragrance, was offered for 
sale. It is identical with New Era except 
in color. Summer Fragrance, a Queen of 
Bremen seedling, is a small ruffled rose pink 
with a light fragrance. Odora, a Shaylor 
seedling, is a light pink with a large con- 
trasting red throat. To me this has an odor 
rather than a fragrance, but you definitely 
can smell it. 

All of the above are of unknown par- 
entage, or were chance crosses in which 


Fragrant gladiolus are distinctive in appearance, too 
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fragrance appeared. Among the “chance” 
fragrant crosses two others should probably 
be included. Diadem, of New Era and Vista 
Bonita parentage, is one of the largest in 
the fragrant class. It is a rose pink, but the 
fragrance is light and elusive. The other is 
Gwen, a seedling of Rose Marie Pfitzer and 
Picardy, is also a large rose but with a 
more persistent, though light fragrance. 

In 1941 Brauer produced Perfume by 
out-crossing with Mibloom and then re- 
crossing those seedlings. Perfume is a ruf- 
fled cream white with a rose dart in the 
throat and is still one of the most fragrant 
gladiolus in commerce. 

Golden Fragrance, a light yellow, with 
fair fragrance, was produced by Lantz from 
a Mibloom and Picardy cross. 

Cologne, a much improved Incense, is a 
deep pink with a cream throat. This Rob- 
ert’s seedling, from a New Era and Incense 
cross, is one of the best. 

I have been using all of the above in my 
breeding work for the last 10 years, out- 
crossing on non-fragrant varieties to in- 
crease size and vigor, and back-crossing to 
increase the fragrant inheritance. I have 
seedlings coming along that carry three or 
four different strains of fragrance. Besides 
several unnamed seedlings, which I have 
offered for use in further hybridizing, I have 
two varieties of my own in commerce. 

Thisisit, a seedling of Summer Breeze and 
New Era, is a pure pink without markings, 
with heavily ruffled, good substance, four- 
inch florets with a good fragrance. 

Sweet’n Lovely, a seedling of Paula Ann, 
a New Era seedling, and Perfume, is a light 
pink with a red dart in the throat, with 
414- to 5-inch, slightly winged and ruffled 
florets that have good fragrance. 

I have over 150 selected seedlings under 
trial with varying amounts of fragrance. 

I predict that within the next 10 years 
you will be selecting your new gladiolus by 
the type of fragrance they carry as well as 
by the color and size. 


Elsholtzia stauntoni 


Where a small shrub is needed, Elsholtzia 
stauntoni, or mint shrub, will fill the need. 
A hardy deciduous, semi-woody shrub, it 
grows to about four feet, and has a neat 
rounded shape. In severe Winters it freezes 
to the ground, but it comes up and blooms 
on the new growth. In fact I prefer to cut 
it down in the Spring to get an even growth. 

The flowers of the mint shrub, in four-to 
six-inch spikes, are similar to a veronica’s. 
Of a red-blue or lilac color, they appear in 
late Summer when flowers are not so plenti- 
ful in the border. This shrub may be used 
in the front in a tall shrub border, or as a 
background subject for herbaceous peren- 
nials. 

I have found a few volunteer seedlings 
so have never tried to use cuttings, al- 
though one may. Divisions may be made as 
the shrub gets older. Elsholtzia likes full 
sun and a rich well-drained soil. 

— ANNA JOHANNING 
Baldwin, Kansas 
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SWEET CORN IS EASY TO GROW ... 


iz ays a Wig Deaduul 


By Paul Work, N. Y. State College of Agriculture 


O VEGETABLE pays higher divi- 

dends in terms of table quality than 
sweet corn well-grown in the home garden. 
Until growers and grocers began to precool 
sweet corn and rush it to the stores in a 
few hours, countless consumers refused to 
buy it because they knew that most of the 
sugar was gone. But plant a quality va- 
riety, pick it the day it is right, cook it im- 
mediately, for 10 minutes (or less), and 
you have a viand that is unexcelled for 
delicacy and flavor. 

Sweet corn is not hard to grow nor is it 
especially choosy as to conditions. It thrives 
in any reasonably good soil, heavy or light, 
tolerates some acidity and some drought. 
It is a good crop with which to break in 
new garden ground. It does demand a 
liberal supply of nutrients, but a good 
program for the whole garden will take 
care of the sweet corn. That means 1600 
pounds, more or less, per acre, or four 
pounds per 100 square feet, of a 5—10—10 or 
4-12-12 fertilizer or the equivalent. If 
stable manure is available give it to the 
corn, and let next year’s crops enjoy the 
residual benefit. 

Sweet corn does take more space than 
tomatoes, snap beans or carrots. A block 
of three 10-foot rows planted at one time 
should furnish 10 ears for each of three 
dinners. Block-planting allows better pol- 
lination and better filling of ears than if 
planted in single 30-foot rows. Seed may 
well be drilled, two to four per foot, in 
rows three feet apart, later thinning to a 
plant per foot. Small-growing varieties, in- 
cluding most of the earlies, may be sown in 
30-inch rows if space is at a premium. One 
usually gets 150 to 225 seeds per ounce of 
hybrid varieties. 

Then comes the question of a succession 
through the season. The Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station, birthplace of many valua- 
ble hybrids under the skillful ministrations 
of D. F. Jones and W. R. Singleton, offers a 
series of hybrids with a month’s range of 
maturity. Four of this series, in order, are: 
Spancross, Carmelcross, Golden Cross and 
Brookhaven. Some people do not care to 
bother with the first earlies, which are 
mostly of second rate quality, and they 
start with Carmelcross. But many still like 
to brag about their earliest picking and 
they do well to try Sunup, Seneca Dawn, 
and North Star, along with Spancross. 
Golden Jewel is a new second-early bred 
by W. H. Lachman of the University of 
Massachusetts for quality and is a good 
“come-up” when soil and weather are 

cold and wet. 

Golden Cross is standard for main crop 
and is hard to beat for quality. But Seneca 
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Chief is considered even better, especially 
in tenderness of pericarp. Iochief, a new 
All America, stands adverse conditions 
better than Golden Cross. Others to try 
are Golden Crown, touted as a general 
improvement on Golden Cross, and Nor- 
mandie, with deeper kernels and a longer 
period of edible maturity. 

One good scheme is to plant at one time 
a first early, such as Seneca Dawn, or a 
second early, such as Carmeleross and 
Golden Cross, as soon as it is safe, which is 
about the average date of last killing frost 
for a given locality. A week later is safer; a 
week earlier may score a victory in neigh- 
borhood rivalry — or a triumph for Jack 
Frost. Then when Golden Cross is about 
finger-high, make another sowing and so 
on to July 1 or 15 according to your local 
climate. Along the shore, where Autumn 
sometimes lingers, a late planting may be 
highly -rewarding, though the crop takes 


longer to grow. Cool weather at maturity 
is favorable for high sugar. 

Sweet corn requires no training or prun- 
ing, is not greatly troubled by enemies and 
therefore demands little special care. For 
corn ear worm, which works at the tips of 
the ears, use the medicinal type of mineral 
oil, heavy grade. Just after the silk has 
wilted, fill an ordinary glass medicine 
dropper half or two-thirds full and insert it 
into the silk just inside the tip of the husk. 
Then squeeze the bulb! For the corn borer, 
which may emerge in the stalk, tassel or 
the side of the ear, plowing under corn 
stubble in the Fall is useful. Dusting with 
rotenone is generally effective. Some use 
DDT, and probably a majority get along 
without doing anything. 

Removal of suckers or side shoots is not 
recommended on the theory that they 
contribute to the crop rather than robbing 
it as people sometimes think. It takes 
foliage to make ears. 

Each family must decide at what stage 
sweet corn should be harvested. Happy is 
the crew in which some like it a little 
young, some a little hard. Then pulling is 
easy. If everybody wants it “just right,” 
say just at the “milk” or “early cream” 
stage, one must acquire skill to judge by 
feeling the ears within the husk. Ears that 
are partially stripped and left, are sadly 
marred in even 24 hours time. 





Sweet corn pays high taste dividends 





A LITTLE DIFFERENT AND VERY LOVELY... 


by * pectes bi ips 


By Ann Tegtmeier, Omaha, Nebraska 


HE wild, or species tulips, furnish some 
of the most interesting material for the 
early border or rock garden. These dainty 
flowers, from half-way around the world, 
come in diverse forms which seem to bear 
little relation to the glorious cottage, 
breeder and Darwin tulips. Many of them 
are native to rocky places, and so the rock 
garden makes them feel at home. We often 
read that wild tulips flower once and then 
die, but if the seed pods are clipped off, and 
no water is allowed to stand around their 
crowns, they do very well in the mid-West. 
Each tiny bulb should be snugly set in a 
hole at least three times the depth of the 
bulb. It should be surrounded by sharp sand 
beneath, at the sides and over the top of the 
bulb. This gives the perfect drainage they 
demand, and at the same time gives them 
protection from rodents. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, moles do not eat the bulbs, but 
the mice which follow in their runways do. 
When a mole sticks his long nose into sand, 
he finds the sand unpleasant and so he turns 
around it. A group of three, six or a dozen 
of each species should be planted to show off 
these small plants properly. 

The first species to bloom in the Spring 
is Tulipa pulchella It is pinkish-purple, shad- 
ing into gray-lilac at the yellow base. The 
blossoms very much resemble crocus, and 
sometimes are mistaken for them. The va- 
riety humilis is a violet-pink, and has a 
very large yellow base. T. pulchella Violet 


Queen is the earliest of all, often peeping 
out from a warm corner in late February. 
The blossoms are long-lasting in spite of 
adverse weather conditions. 

T. biflora is another of the very early 
species. The face of the blossom is cream- 
colored, while the outside of the petals are 
shaded dull rose and green. It often bears 
as many as nine flowers from a single bulb. 
The variety turkestanica is much larger and 
only bears three or four blossoms. 

T. kaufmanniana, commonly called Wa- 
terlily tulip, is probably the most widely 
planted of all the species. At night and in 
cloudy weather the petals fold tightly to- 
gether in a little dunce-cap striped with 
red; as soon as the warm March sun strikes 
the flower the dunce-cap opens wide to form 
a six-pointed star. There are many named 
varieties of this species on the market, the 
majority of them being hybrids of T. 
kaufmanniana and T. greigi. The variety 
called simply The First is the earliest of all 
these. The coloring is much deeper than the 
rose and cream of the species; the interior 
is a creamy yellow and the exterior is 
marked with bright red. Another early- 
riser is kaufmanniana Robert Schumann, 
and the coloring is still deeper than that of 
kaufmanniana The First. The exterior is 
bright yellow marked with dark red, while 
the inside of the petals shade from yellow 
through orange and blends into a dark 
blotch matching the outside stripe. 





Species tulip kaufmanniana, variety Waterlily 
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Kaufmanniana Caesar Franck is a deep 
yellow marked on the outer petals with 
flaming red. The variety Edwin Fisher is 
marked with salmon blotches on the out- 
side and the color is carried through to in- 
side in stripes, thereby reversing the usual 
pattern. Yellow shades into orange, red and 
finally into a black base. Kaufmanniana 
Gluck is a soft yellow marked with red, and 
the foliage is spotted with brown which 
shows its 7. gretgi parentage. Another va- 
riety with spotted leaves is kaufmanniana 
Vivaldi. The soft yellow blends into a bronzy 
base which is edged with a crimson ring 
to match the outside blotch. The variety 
Sweelinck is a pure yellow, both inside and 
out, with only a tiny flake of red at the tip 
of the petals. 

Kaufmanniana Gaiety represents a slightly 
different group of this species. The yellow 
is replaced by white shading into a golden 
base. The exterior is marked with a pinkish 
shade, and the flowers are exceptionally 
large. Kaufmanniana Elliott is another 
large white with the outside markings of 
carmine-rose. The variety Johann Strauss 
is quite similar except for the spotted foliage 
like its greigi parent. Kaufmanniana Lotus 
is the tallest of the family and has pointed 
white petals marked with pink. 

One of the rarest and prettiest of the 
kaufmannianas is Brilliant, which has taken 
on a pure Turkish red without any of the 
yellow or white on the interior. Kaufman- 
niana Scarlet Elegance is a deep orange-red 
with the outer petals shading almost black. 
It blooms very early. Kaufmanniana Spar- 
kling Eye is a color break between the yel- 
low and the rose. It is a pale salmon with a 
deeper-colored eye. One of the newest and 
most expensive of the group is Lady Rose. 
The deep rose-colored petals fade out to 
a paler shade along the edges. Fritz Kreisler 
is a similar variety of luscious watermelon 
pink. 

Tulipa linifolia is a dainty little cup- 
shaped flower borne above grassy foliage. 
This native of Bokhara is a brilliant scarlet 
with a conspicuous black center. Another 
linear-foliaged type is 7. lownei. The color- 
ing is much the same as some of the paler 
Kaufmanniana hybrids, but a half dozen of 
these dainty little stars could rest comfort- 
ably on the face of one kaufmanniana. T. 
batalinit has slightly larger foliage and 
chrome-yellow flowers. It also comes from 
Bokhara. 

A lovely, low-growing species from Turk- 
estan is sometimes sold as 7’. tarda, but more 
often as T. dasystemon. The bright yellow 
petals are edged with white, and the plant 
often produces several flowers to one stem. 
It flowers early in April. 

T. orphanidea comes from Greece; it 
shades from buff through orange to the 
bronzy base. Another little species is 7. 
chrysantha which is yellow marked with red. 

One of the most brilliant of all flowers is 
the enormous scarlet 7’. fosteriana. The flow- 
ers are often out flat on a sunny day and 
all others pale beside them. There are nu- 
merous named varieties of this species on 
sale. The most dwarf of these is fosteriana 

See page 206 
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START GATHERING MATERIAL NOW FOR... 


a a ies 


By Jean Hollowell, Portland, Oregon 


HE making of dried flower pictures is a 

new hobby that is the outgrowth of an 
old custom. In times passed, dried bouquets 
under glass domes were part of many well- 
arranged parlors. Now the pressed flower 
idea has been dressed in new clothes and 
appears in pictures. Older women love them 
because of tender associations as they think 
back to grandmother’s home, and younger 
ones delight in them because they add to the 
artistic beauty of modern homes. 

Pressed flower pictures are easy to make, 
and the tools of the trade are simple. Ab- 
sorbent paper, powdered or granulated 
boric acid, a small camel’s hair brush, pic- 
ture frames, preferably old-fashioned ones, 
and, of course, a large variety of dried flow- 
ers, includes everything that is needed. 

Early Spring is not too early to begin 
gathering flowers. The dainty little blossoms 
that come early press well, since many of 
them are single petaled, and when added to 
a picture seem to capture Spring. 

Ferns, weeds, fine grasses and different 
small herbs, should be gathered as they 
come into bloom, as well as large flowers. 
Pineapple mint, with its deep cream outer 
edge, columbine, single roses and sprays of 
lupine, all dry well. The field daisy and Queen 
Anne’s lace should not be neglected as 
material. 

The process of gathering and drying may 
be carried on all Summer, and when early 
Winter days arrive, everything is ready for 
the pictures. 

The general method of handling the flow- 
ers is the same for all, but heavier blooms 
require more time to dry completely. If a 
spray of blooms seems to be too heavy, a 
judicious pruning of some of the flowers 
may be done. But do not take off too many 
or it will show in the dried flower. 

It is a good idea to arrange each season’s 
blooms in different pictures. They seem to 
blend better. But some of the picture mak- 
ers pay no attention to this and come up 
with lovely pictures. 

Choose single flowers or those without 
too many petals as they dry more quickly 
and better. If possible select those whose 
stems are not large and woody. In drying a 
spray, try to dry so the blooms do not over- 
lap, or the result will be a confusion of line. 
If it is possible, select the flowers that are 
grown in full sun. These hold their color 
better than those grown in shade. 

Cut the flowers in early morning after 
the dew has gone from them. Pick only those 
at the top of their bloom. If a choice must 
be made between one past its prime and 
one not yet fully developed, choose the un- 
developed one. 

After the flowers are picked, bring in and 
begin the drying process. Have absorbent 
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ictures 


paper ready. All paper used must be 
wrinkle-free as wrinkles will show in the 
dried flower. Do not use smooth, hard paper, 
such as waxed or stiff varieties. 

Place the paper where it will remain 
until flowers are completely dry. Sprinkle 
the boric acid over the flowers and place 
them on the paper. Either powdered or 
granulated may be used, but preference is 
for the granulated. It brushes off the dried 
flowers more easily. This is where the cam- 
el’s hair brush is used. 

Spread the petals and stems into position 
wanted for the picture, using care to get 
them just right. Place a second piece of ab- 
sorbent paper over the flowers. Put a heavy 
weight such as a large book over the paper, 
and let the flowers alone for three or four 
days. Do not be in too much of a hurry to 
see how they are progressing. At the end of 
that time, lift the paper. This allows air 
to get to the flowers and keeps mildew from 
forming. If the paper seems damp, remove 
and replace. Be sure the flowers are per- 
fectly dry before taking up. 

Try different combinations of the dried 
materials. Combine leaves and grasses with 
flowers and ferns. Give the picture a center 
of interest by using a different flower or a 
combination of them. After making a few, 
this presents no problem. 

Select the background. Try different col- 
ors with each combination. While many of 
the backgrounds are black, good results or 





even better results are obtained if back- 
grounds are colored. This depends on the 
vividness of the flowers. Do not use striped 
or marked paper. It adds a look of confusion 
to the picture, unless the stripes are very 
faint. Paper, velvet or some kinds of silk 
make good backgrounds. 

Be sure plant material is in correct posi- 
tion before placing the glass. This must fit 
the frame snuggly or vibrations will allow 
the material to slip, and the picture will be 
out of correct line. There should be no 
shadow cast on the background by the 
flowers. 

Frames are important, too, the old- 
fashioned frames adding the right touch. 
These may often be picked up at salvage 
shops, and a bit of work done on them will 
often restore them to good condition. Mod- 
ern frames lend themselves to simple 
pressed flower pictures, where only one va- 
riety is used. When buying, see that the 
glass fits the back closely. 

Another framing method is to use two 
pieces of glass of identical size and tape to- 
gether with any of the glued tapes. Small 
coasters made of two round pieces, with 
only a spray of pineapple mint, a few Shake- 
speare pansies, or single large pansies or 
violets, with the glass held together with a 
deeper shade tape, are attractive. Or this 
same idea may be followed and the pictures 
hung in groups in the bedroom. Coffee table 
trays that hold pressed flower pictures are 
attractive. 

If one wants a slightly different picture, 
little scenes may be painted on silk, such 
as a house and sunset. Tiny dried flowers 
are arranged as borders around the house. 
Small bits of evergreen form trees, and a 
weed gives the effect of a tree that has lost 
its foliage and stands stark in the back- 
ground. 

See page 209 
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DAYLILIES BLOOM EIGHT MONTHS A YEAR .. . 


May, to 


ew 


By Ralph S. Hayes, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 





Daylily Blooming Season 


1949 
Queen of May: May and June; Oct. 
and Nov. 
Blanche Hooker: May; Sept., Oct. 
and Nov. 


Gold Dust: May; Oct. and Nov. 

Tangerine: May; Oct. and Nov. 

minor: May; Sept. and Oct. 

August Pioneer: July, August, Sept. 
and Oct. 

Spitfire: June and July; Sept. and 
Oct. 

Hankow: July, August and Sept. 

multiflora*: August and Sept. 

Boutonniere*: August and Sept. 

Rose Elegance: July and August 

Mrs. W. H. Wyman*: July and Au- 
gust 

Rosalind*: July 

fulva Flore Pleno: July 

Joy Russell: July 

Range Rider: July 

Calypso: June and July 

fulva Maculata*: July 

fulva: June and July 

Patricia: June and July 

Linda: June and July 

Dauntless: June and July 

Vesta: July 

Rajah: July 

Baby Tears: June and July 

Vulcan: July 

Mrs. B. F. Bonner: July 

J. T. Russell: June and July 

Theron: June and July 

Soudan: June and July 

Purple Sage: June and July 

Ophir: July 

Bijou: June and July 

War Path: June and July 

Bagdad: June 

Baronet: June 

Wau-Bun: June 

Mikado: June 

Taj Mahal: June 

Old Vintage: June 

On Tour: June 

El Rancho: June 

Santa Maria*: June 

Queen of Gonzales*: June 

Evangeline*: June 

flava: May and June 

Cadmium*: May 

middendorffi hyb.: May 


* Transplanted within one year 
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in Swarthmore well into December. 
It is one of the most satisfactory day- 
lilies here, blooming both early and late 
in the season, but skipping July and August 
when daylilies are a dime a dozen anyway. 

The accompanying list shows the 1949 
season in Swarthmore for daylilies, arranged 
in the order of their dates of final blooming. 
It was a somewhat odd season: The drought 
from May 20 to July 6 advanced the blooms 
of many varieties a week or two. They 
stood the drought well, as expected, the 
only noticeable effect being that some few 
buds of orange Bijou withered, as it reor- 
ganized its existence onto a dry basis. Then 
in October the long Indian Summer, fol- 
lowing a cold spell, started up again the 
sarly bloomers, Gold Dust and Tangerine, 
which do not usually repeat bloom. These 
and Minor, a regular repeater, re-blossomed 
on extremely short stalks, as if they could 
not tell whether Spring was really here 
again or not. 

All seasons, come droughts or floods, are 
satisfactory to daylilies; they adjust them- 
selves readily to the growing conditions of 
the moment, and like it. 

For the nine asterisked varieties on the 
list, the season shown cannot be considered 
typical. These were all moved the previous 
year, and notwithstanding a generous ball 
of earth, transplanting upsets their schedule 
for the first year. While daylilies can survive 
almost any kind of transplanting, it is re- 


Orn ss of May has often bloomed here 


ported that single roots do better than 
large clumps, that clumps are inclined to 
sulk for a year or two. This must refer to 
bare-root transplanting since, with a suffi- 
ciently large ball of earth, the plant cannot 
know it has been moved. 

August Pioneer, which is orange flushed 
with red, has an unusually long season of 
bloom, lasting until October 9th this last 
year. Autumn Prince, a clear yellow, is 
another variety which blooms well into 
October; but it did not bloom here this 
last year since it was only bought and 
planted in August. The red-eyed, orange 
Hankow and the yellow-peach Boutonniere 
are two other very long bloomers. 

Purple Sage has repeated here in August 
but not this last year. War Path and the 
crimson-orange Baronet are reputed to re- 
peat bloom, but have not done so yet in 
this garden. 

Hemerocallis fulva is the old familiar, 
orange roadside lily, which has naturalized 
itself throughout the eastern part of the 
country. H. fulva Maculata is similar but 
preferable since it has a much larger flower 
and continues to bloom a week or so after 


fulva is finished. This Maculata here was off 


schedule this year from a recent trans- 
planting. 

H. fulva Flore Pieno, as the name im- 
plies, is a double-flowered form of the tawny 


fulva, the pistils of the flowers having been 


transformed into a column of petals. It is 
an interesting variety to be naturalized in a 
corner by itself, since it is too coarse in 
growth for a garden bed. There is also a 
sport of this which has white-striped foliage 
but identical flowers and blooming habits. 

Calypso is a large-flowered, light yellow 
evening bloomer, deserving of a place in 
every garden. 

On Tour had been babied around here for 
three years, and this last year it finally came 
through — immense, twisted, light yellow 
flowers which show its Wau-Bun parentage. 

See page 204 





The daylily is always obliging and charming 
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SOIL IS IMPORTANT IN GROWING ... 


be for Shalt 


By V. A. Tiedjens, Norfolk, Virginia 


INCE the human food basket is ap- 

proaching the green grass diet of our 
grazing animals, the cultivation of salad 
plants is becoming more and more im- 
portant. 

Not only should we strive for a large va- 
riety of salad plants, but we should grow 
them with a nutrient supply which will 
assure us of an adequate supply of minerals. 
It is unfortunate that we can grow very 
good salad plants in appearance that may 
be deficient in vitamins and minerals when 
used for human food. For instance, a spin- 
ach plant, when properly grown, should 
contain in its tissue 4000 parts per million 
of calcium, but when we look over the anal- 
ysis sheets of a large number of samples, 
we find the calcium content may vary from 
the maximum down to less than 100 parts 
per million. 

Let’s examine some of our salad plants. 
Some are readily recognized and are com- 
monly grown. Among these may be men- 
tioned lettuce, both head and leaf, escarole, 
endive, chicory, Chinese cabbage and cel- 
ery. However, these are only a few of those 
that can be used. Many plants are used in 
different parts of the country that are not 
even cultivated. As a matter of fact, as we 
learn to recognize those plants and know 
their vitamin content, I wonder whether we 
are justified in eliminating any vegetables 
from the salad bowl. There certainly are 
few limitations to the vegetables that can 
be included in the tossed salad. And we can, 
if we would improve the salad still further, 
include many of our weeds. From the stand- 
point of good health we can assume that 
the greater variety of plants that we can in- 
clude in the salad, the more nearly will we 
come to supplying a completely adequate 
vitamin pill. 

I have been told on good authority that 
there is a school of thought which states 
that most sufferers of common “misery”, 
“rheumatism” or “‘arthritis”, would be 
greatly relieved of pain if they would make 
the salad bowl the nucleus of their diet 
planning and would keep that bowl filled 
with as great a variety of vegetables as it is 
possible to get. I am glad to see more at- 
tention being paid to the balance between 
vitamin foods and those highly concen- 
trated high-energy foods. I don’t believe it 
is necessary to become fanatical in this, 
but there is plenty of room for improvement 
in our potato and gravy diet. 

Our green and highly colored vegetables 
are high in vitamins. Our white vegetables 
are more valuable for their mineral content. 
Many of our plants have specific compounds 
which have beneficial effects in human nu- 
trition. Then there are also harmful alka- 
loids and similar compounds which are bad 
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and which make some leafy plants unfit for 
salad purposes. I don’t believe any person 
or any insect outside of the tobacco worm 
would find leaves of tomato, potato, egg 
plant or pepper very palatable. 

Poke weed salad or cooked as a pot herb 
is a possibility that few people know about. 
Lamb’s quarters, pigweed, many leaves 
from leguminous plants like peas and beans 
and milkweed sprouts which are sought aft- 
er by asthma sufferers, as well as many 
others such as ferns, usually better when 
cooked, are available and used freely in 
some sections. 

The fact that we classify our vegetables 
into salad, pot herb, fruit, tuber, root, and 
cole crops, is no reason for assuming that 
they must be used for purposes indicated. 
Sweet potato sticks from some of our highly 
flavored Puerto Rican and Cuban yams are 
as palatable as carrot sticks. I was surprised 
to find sweet corn cut from the cob and 
served raw in a salad, and I suppose it did 
me more good than if it had been boiled 
to destroy the vitamins and leach all the 
minerals into the liquid. If we can’t prepare 
our cooked vegetables without leaching out 
their mineral content, we would protect our 
health far better by eating them in salads 
where even such plants as broccoli, cauli- 
flower, turnip greens, young kale leaves 
and dandelion greens, can be made palat- 
able. 





With such a point of view on what are 
salad plants, a discussion on cultural meth- 
ods must of necessity be general. There are 
certain things that we can do to insure us 
nutritious vegetables. Let’s be sure that our 
soil is properly limed. Let’s use magnesium 
limestone for this purpose to supply both 
calcium and magnesium. The amount de- 
pends on the kind of soil and the depth that 
it is dug. The deeper we can prepare the soil, 
the better, and incidentally, as we increase 
the depth of the topsoil we should add more 
limestune. The more thoroughly the lime- 
stone can be mixed with the soil, the better. 
Sandy soils need only 50 pounds to 1000 
square feet, but heavy soils may need 250 
pounds. 

The fertilizer required cannot be rec- 
ommended accurately. For most salad crops 
I would put on 25 pounds per 1000 square 
feet and mix it thoroughly with the soil. 
If more is needed, it may be dissolved in 
water and applied in solution along the 
row and around the plants. 

Then I would plant these salad crops with 
aluminum foil between the rows. This type 
of mulch was used this year under very 
exacting conditions and for experimental 
accuracy. It was found that by applying 
the foil at planting time or soon thereafter, 
it stimulated yields; it made possible heads 
of lettuce in midsummer; it kept vegetables 
tender. The reason was that the foil kept 
the soil 10° to 20° cooler in hot weather and 
6° to 8° warmer in cold weather. It main- 
tained uniform moisture conditions 6 to 
10% higher. It tended to discourage in- 
sects and worms. It kept weeds in control. 
It came as close to answering the garden- 
er’s prayer as anything I have seen. It pre- 
vents blossom end rot in tomatoes and 
makes possible a perfect stand of plants 
from seed sown in hot, dry weather. 





Photo: U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 


Swiss chard ready to cut; old leaves are tough 
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AND NOW it is May once more. Every 
time Spring comes around, I am reminded 
of the old Chinese proverb which runs to 
the effect that any man should die happy 
provided he has had the good fortune to 
live through three Springs. I have had more 
than three. I hope to have many more. Yet, 
being a Yankee, I make the most of each 
May — for one never knows. 

FOR ME, May is 31 days of breathless- 
ness. There is so much to see, so much to 
do and so much to enjoy. I get up with the 
birds; so early, I eat four meals a day. But 
every minute is so priceless that I grudge 
going to bed at night. My work suffers, 
particularly my correspondence — but 
then, it is consoling to think that after a 
few weeks there are many letters that have 
answered themselves. 


MY GARDEN this month is a tyrant. I 
am afraid to leave it for an hour for fear 
something will happen and I will miss it. 
Especially do I enjoy it on a mild morning 
when the early sunlight lies long and level, 
and the birds dash about chirping and 
squawking so merrily they remind me of 
nothing less than penny pinwheels on the 
Fourth of July. First of all I make the 
rounds, noting that the grass is almost 
ready to cut, especially on the south lawn 
where the blades are no longer snugly but- 
toned down by the dandelions. The climb- 
ing roses need to be tied, and how did I 
manage to forget to prune them? I must 
uncover the peonies, for the red shoots 
are already coming up through the mulch 
of maple leaves. The oil spray on the lilacs 
did a good job on the scale, but the bushes 
do need some old wood cut out. The iris 
must be reset after they are through bloom- 
ing — and so it goes. 


MOSTLY, however, May is the time when 
I use the spade. Some professors tell me 
that there is no need of turning over the soil 
every year, but how else am I to incorporate 
my annual dressing of stable manure and 
the winter rye? So, each morning, weather 
permitting, I labor at the end of my old 
spade. It is a joy to sink the steel with a 
firm thrust of the foot, a pleasure to feel 
the muscles of my back bulge as I lift the 
measure of glistening, black soil — and 
the keenest delight of all, as I break up the 
lumps with a careless sweep of the spade, 
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to smell the fragrance of the soil, so rich 
with the promise of all the harvest soon to 
be. 


SPEAKING of May’s delights, the green 
of the grass aside, for green is the grandest 
color of all, I find my greatest pleasure in 
two particular blossoms. First of all,there 
is the lilac, the sweet, purple lilac. I sup- 
pose they did originally come from Persia 
or some equally outlandish place, but they 
are now the very essence of New England. 
If there is a more magnificent fragrance 
on a warm showering night than the breath 
of lilacs coming in through the opened 
windows, I have yet to meet it. The other 
flower, and please do not ask me to choose 
between them, is the apple tree. I do not 
mean especially the neat and well-pruned 
apple trees of our orchards, but the wild 
trees, those escaped from some long-for- 
gotten orchard. The gnarled and twisted 
trees, the delicate green of the young 
leaves, and the blushed white of the 
flowers — there is beauty beyond com- 
parison! 


SOMEONE IS SURE to take me to task 
for this preference. I will be told about tu- 
lips, iris and so on and on. Well, I planted 
more than 1,000 tulip bulbs last year, and 
I have been breeding iris for 20 years. And 
I know wild flowers; I take an afternoon 
off every now and then just to go and visit. 
But, for me, May means lilacs and apple 
blossoms. 


IN EARLY Spring it is a real thrill to go 
south and then dash home again. When I 
leave Vermont, as early last month, there 
was plenty of snow and ice around. New 
York had no snow — although snow would 
have been a blessing over much of the city. 
Then all night I rumbled South and when 
I woke up I was in Georgia, and it was full 
Spring. By noon I was in Jacksonville and 
saw palms. By night I was in Miami, dining 
under the stars in the patio of a friend with 
oleanders, hibiscus and flame-vine all 
around and above — Summer in full fact. 
Then three days later I was back in Ver- 
mont with the same snow. However, along 
the south side of the house, the whiteness 
had vanished and, sure enough, there were 
some crocuses, gold and purple crocuses, 
in bloom. You know, those few flowers 
were worth all the wealth of Florida to me. 





SPEAKING of flowers, I have a confes- 
sion to make. I almost never pick or trans- 
plant wild flowers. I have a bit of forest, 
in fact, which I am holding secure so that 
wildings can grow as they please un- 
touched. However, each May I do pick 
one wild flower which I should not. Along 
about this time I go into the woods, where 
the pink lady slippers grow in colonies. 
Among the pine needles and the oak leaves, 
there is a mat of the trailing arbutus. I 
cut off one branch and take it home. It is 
the price I exact from May for the mean- 
ness of March. 


PROBABLY I am wrong, but it seems to 
me that a change is coming over our city 
parks the past 20 years. My idea of a public 
park is a place of peace and quiet, shaded by 
trees, and gracious with flowers and lawns. 
Although I hate potted palms and beds of 
coleus, cannas and castor-oil bean, they at 
least are plant material. Lately I have 
noticed many parks are being transformed 
into what I am told are recreation areas. 
The idea seems to be to do away with 
flowers and trees and to replace the lawns 
with pavement of concrete or macadam of 
one kind or another. It seems that people 
need room in which to play. I am old-fash- 
ioned no doubt, but I think people also 
need a cool and beautiful place in which to 
rest and think. Could it be that we Ameri- 
cans are too sports-minded for our own 
good? 


ALL MY LIFE, I have been fighting for 
conservation, particularly for forests. Of- 
ten, I have been impatient at what I be- 
lieve to be the stupidity of my fellow citi- 
zens. Part of the time I have argued on 
aesthetic levels; most of the time, as was 
necessary, I have battled on crass eco- 
nomic grounds. Now, I am delighted to 
see, people are waking up to the fact that 
our coal, oil and metals, will not last for- 
ever, and that we must rely more and more 
upon the products of plants — from trees 
in the forests right down to bacteria in 
the soil. I hope it is not too late. Iam moved 
to be pleased nowadays by reports of 
progress being made in the new activity 
called chemurgy. This is the effort to 
“conserve our non-renewable resources, 
such as oil and coal, and to replace them 
with products from the inexhaustible 
earth”, which means plants. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., was widely publi- 
cized last month for its Japanese cherries. 
They are marvelous, but for me the dog- 
woods and the azaleas are of prime impor- 
tance, too. Seems as if our native flowers, 
such as the dogwood, could do with a good 
press agent, and in my opinion our nation’s 
capital could become the azalea capital of 
the world, as well. We are all too prone to 
neglect our own plant material for the sake 
of something exotic imported from the 
Orient or Europe. Just think of the humble 
shad-bush. If that came from Japan we 
would all think it marvelous instead of 
just being scrub. 
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FOR OVER 45 YEARS 


WATER 
SOLUBLE 
me FERTILIZER 





* 
12-12-12 


Simple directions on label 
for changing formula. 


| 
big 


WATERING AND FEEDING IN ONE OPERATION 


Wilson’s O. K. Water Soluble Fertilizer 12-12-12 sup- SUB-SURFACE WATERING & FEEDING 

plies Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potash at a safe, — Anyone with high pressure spraying equipment delivering 300 Ibs. 
ommended rate. It contains the correct proportions of pressure, and at least 3 gallons per minute, can now use the new, 
Calcium and Magnesium. The important “trace” ele- rapid method of feeding and watering lawns, shrubs and trees. 
ments Manganese, Copper, Zinc, Iron and Boron have 
been added in correct and not excessive proportions. 








a 


Method of applying—Push point of feeding needle approx. 6” into 
ground. Open the valve, the needle will force down easily to the de- 


P ‘i i sired depth, since the water pressure clears a way for it. Leave valve 
9 Ib. trial canister makes 300 gallons equivalent to open for a few seconds—withdraw the needle and start another 


over one ton of fertilizing solution. hole where desired. 


DISSOLVES CLEAN ° AN EVEN FEEDER e QUICK STIMULATOR 
COMPLETE and WELL BALANCED . WATER and FEED IN ONE OPERATION 
CLEAN and ODORLESS e EXCELLENT TOMATO STARTER e ENTIRELY SOLUBLE 


9 Ib. (trial size) $4.00 ¢ 25 1b. drum $10.00 ¢ 501b. drum $18.00 ¢ 100 Ib. drum $33.00 
TREE FEEDING NEEDLE 


The “needle” is a hollow steel tube about 4 ft. long with a hard steel point at one end, and 
two transverse holes close to the tip. The other end has a crosswise handle with a valve on 
one side to which the sprayer hose is coupled ............eeeeseeceeeee $20.00 Each 












Prices include Shipping Charges 
to North Eastern States 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF } ll 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS Son 
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CUndrew ML. (SON er HauAA 


DEPT. A SPRINGFIELD ed NEW JERSEY 
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PREMIER makes 
soil 2Zve 
= MVE 


©1950, P.P.M.C. 





Roots grow stronger—plants grow 
lovelier—in soil conditioned by 
Premier Peat Moss. 

Fluffy Premier adds pure, weed-free, 
spongy, 97% organic matter to your 
soil. It gives substance to light soil— 
loosens heavy soil—so that roots can 
spread out. Because of its amazing 
absorbency, it soaks up as much as 20 
times its weight in moisture. It enables 
all soil to store water, air and plant 
food—and release it as needed. Premier 
also acts as an “appetizer” to stimulate 
the feeding of roots and the growth 
of plants. 

Give your soil Premier Peat Moss— 
and your soil will give you the strong- 
growing lawn and garden you want. Ask 
your dealer today for Premier Peat 
Moss—easily identified by the blue bale 
head with the Certified Seal. 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 



























Very 
price! Choice long trum- 
pets, large flowers, long 
stems. Yellows, whites, bi-colors 
MIXED. Guaranteed to bloom. 
rosea, 5 Bulbs 25c; 20 for $1 

ou want for only 5¢ _ 
Fall Bulb Book Freee -Tulips, Daffodils,ete. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

Address: 104 Burpee Building 
at nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 

Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 





Watch! 


~r 1" aldor 


Coming soon — from England — a 
complete line of GREENHOUSES 
— with so many amazing fectures: 
Aluminum frames — NEVER need 
painting, easily erected, easily ex- 
tended, at any time. For home and 
commercial growers. 


Watch! 


. a aldor 


CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Arnold Arboretum Field 
Class 


Dr. Donald Wyman will again conduct 


| the Field Class at the Arboretum during 


| Saturday mornings in May. 


The course is 
open to amateur and professional gardeners 
interested in ornamental woody plants. 
Information may be obtained from Dr. 
Wyman, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. 


| Pennsylvania Horticultural 
| Society 


| Phila., 
| Chestnut, Hill, 


Special activities of the month are: 

1950 Garden Visits for May. Through the 
generosity of its friends, the Society cor- 
dially invites its members and their guests 
to visit the gardens listed below on Satur- 
day, May 6: Mr. & Mrs. J. Aubrey Mc- 
Curdy, Mt. Airy, Phila., Dr. & Mrs. George 
Woodward, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Mr. & 
Mrs. William Clarke Mason, Chestnut Hill, 
Mr. & Mrs. Wilmot G. Peirce, 
Phila., and Mr. & Mrs. 


| Wharton Sinkler, Chestnut Hill, Phila. 


Saturday, May 20: Mr. & Mrs. C. Fred- 
erick C. Stout, Ardmore, Pa., Mr. & Mrs. 
Joseph N. Pew, Ardmore, Pa., Mr. & Mrs. 


| George B. Junkin, Gladwyne, Pa., and Mr. 
| & Mrs. E. R. Fenimore Johnson, Gladwyne, 


| tesy of Henry F. Michell Co. 


Pa. 

Members will be admitted without charge 
upon presentation of membership cards. 
Members may bring guests for the fee of 
$1.00 for the entire list of gardens on any 
day. Gardens will be opened irrespective of 
weather on dates scheduled. 

Exhibit of the Month. During the month 
of May, in the rooms of the Society, there 
will be a display of garden tools, accessories, 
supplies and equipment through the cour- 


It will be 


| designed especially for the small garden 





where all members of the family share in 
the work and even children can handle the 
tools and equipment. The most modern and 
efficient equipment and supplies will be 
shown, plus the latest in pest exterminators, 
disease controls, fertilizers and some of the 
more choice flower seeds. Bird houses, 
weather vanes, and other garden objects, 
will be attractive features showing how they 
may add to the charm and friendliness of a 
small garden. 


| Gardening Merger 





The National Garden Institute has been 
merged with Friends of the Land, a non- 
profit, non-partisan society for the con- 
servation of soil, rain and man. The ob- 
jectives, briefly summed up, of the National 
Garden Institute Division of Friends of the 
Land are as follows: a vegetable, fruit and 
flower garden for every family to foster 
better national health, and for the release of 
sufficient commercial foodstuffs for the 
needy peoples of the world; to encourage 
school and community gardens; to help 














Rabbit Scat 


WNC Aotescsn Pe, 


ROTECT your garden from nibbling rabbits 
with Rabbit Scat. Rabbit Scat is a repellent, not a 
killer, does not hurt soil, plants, animals or people. 
Tt lasts through a number of storms and stays effec- 
tive. Protect your bushes and trees all year. Rabbit 
Scat repels pigeons from lawns and buildings. Rabbit 
Scat keeps birds away from grape vines. Scatter 
Rabbit Scat around the outside of the garden and the 
rabbits don’t cross to eat the plants in the garden. 


Unsolicited Testimenials 
“Rabbit Scat was very successful for me. Please send 
—— to my friend Mrs. T. of K——, Maine.” Mrs. J. ——, 
South Carolina. 
“Thanks for the Rabbit Scat, it works beautifully.” Mrs. 
M . Nickanacket, R. I. 
"Rabbit Seat kept the birds away from our grapes. 
Thank you.” Mr. . Philadel me * a. 
"We use Rabbit Scat, Dog’ 'N’Cat Rainbow-Gro with 
reat success.” Mr. Carl Truesdale, Waleed Farms, 
arto, Penna. 
“Rabbit Scat keeps animal marauders out of my gar- 





den.” Mrs. E ——,, Baltimore, 

RETAIL PRICES 
. PPE, Pt ee Pee ee Te re Tee eT ee eT ee Te pt ro 
(le ccntter) S-peund beg ...-.........02.0..2.,5088 
UNI 6 vv ann dsecsscdseeessoss $10.00 


Dog’ N’Cat Scat. A long lasting superior dog and cat 
=" repellent. Lasts through several storms. 6 oz. for 


Rainbow-Gro — Color intensifier of flowers and increaser 
of production. Makes plants grow faster but no forcing or 
burning out. 

Gro plant food, hormones, and trace 
items and is a root developer. Use on gardens and house 
plants. _— in hydroponics. 

¢ 1 teaspoonful in a gallon of water; water the 

ants oan — a5 | No bulky fertilizer needed. 
rice: 6 camel 
Buy case your seed catalogue, at 
your dealer, or direct from 


GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


3101 Ludlow Street 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 








REDWOOD 
WREN HOUSES 


No Paint, Stain 
or Preservative 


“WEE signifies quality” 
Two Houses per carton 
Postpaid $3.85 per pr. 
WEE BIRD LORE PRODUCTS 
Lisle, IMinois 















E - cajaunnen sizes: 
$¥ LAUREL, AZALEAS, 
$4 RHODODENDRONS, 
DOGWOOD, pink aad white 


RABAPPLE TREES, etc. 
-> <- 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUNS 


\\ DELPHINIUMS, 
ONKSHOOD, e.Z.c. 


WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 


TEL: WELLE SLEY5-3431 


HORTICULTURE 
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disseminate the best available information 
about gardening and the preservation of the 
harvest; to encourage spare time industrial 
gardens and to encourage gardening as a 
recreation, as well as providing a source of 
fresh, nutritious food and an expression of 
beauty. 


Beacon Hill Gardens 


On Friday, May 19, between 1:30 and 
6 o'clock, about a dozen gardens and houses 
in the Beacon Hill section of Boston will be 
opened to the public in connection with 
Garden Week in Massachusetts, the second 
annual garden week being sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Most 
of the gardens on the list have never before 
been open to the public. For tickets and 
information, apply to Mrs. Charles Town- 
send, 48 Chestnut Street, Boston, and/or 
Mrs. E. Sohier Welch, 20 Louisburg Square, 
Boston. Mrs. Frank C. 








Nichols is president | 


of the Beacon Hill Garden Club, the or- | 


ganization holding the opening of the houses 
and gardens. 

Gardens and houses to be opened include: 
Mrs. Forest Cranmer, 53 Pinckney Street; 
Mrs. Richard G. 
Street; Mrs. Henry Murray, 37 Brimmer 
Street; Mrs. William W. Gannett, 1 Spruce 
Street; Mrs. Clayton Craig, 8 West Cedar 
Street; Mrs. Giorgio Diaz de Santillana, 
84 Mt. Vernon St.; Mrs. R. L. Myrer, 11 
Louisburg Sq.; Mrs. Robert Cushman, 98 
Mt. Vernon St.; Mrs. George A. Parson, 
32 Mt. Vernon St.; and Mrs. Edward A. 
Taft, 8 Walnut Street. 


Wild Flowers of 
Pennsylvania 


Trees and Shrubs Needing Protection: 
Flowering dogwood, redbud or judas tree, 
American holly, mountain laurel, pinxter 
flower or pink azalea, black alder or winter- 
berry. 

Ferns Needing Protection: Maidenhair, 
Christmas holly, evergreen wood, spinulose 
wood, the various clubmosses (Lycopodium) 
used for Christmas festoons and wreaths. 

Wild Flowers Needing Protection: The 
various lilies, wild orchids, wood anemone, 
liverwort or hepatica, bloodroot, Indian 
turnip (jack-in-the-pulpit), spring beauty, 
yellow adder’s tongue, Virginia cowslip, 
marsh marigold, columbine, pitcher plant, 
foam flower, bishop’s cap, bittersweet, bird 
foot violet, pipsissewa, spotted wintergreen, 
trailing arbutus, shooting star, wild blue 
phlox, closed gentian, fringed gentian, but- 
terfly weed, cardinal flower, blue bell, twin 
flower. 

Plants Which Can Be Picked with Im- 
punity: Yellow buttercup, blue violet, dan- 
delion, ox-eye daisy, St. John’s-wort, chic- 
ory, bouncing bet, bindweed, horse-nettle, 
Japanese honeysuckle, all asters and golden- 
rods. 

— Mrs. Humsert Burton PowEtu 
CONSERVATION COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA 


See page 197 
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The Weed Killing MIRACLE / 
z=€# “re 


Ne w Improved Weedone® 
eausH and STUMPS 


NEW PLASTIC APPLICATOR 
Use the new plastic Weedone spra 4 
—can’t cut or scratch hands. 
makes handy '-ounce measure 


\" fits any screw-top gallon jug. 
one is sol 
Only a% 
coy 




















Does not give off vapors that injure 
flowers, vegetables or shrubs 


WEEDONE—the butoxy ethanol ester 
weed killer—now contains both 2,4,5-T 
and 2,4-D. It kills dandelion, plantain, 
poison ivy, poison oak, wild raspberries, 
wild blackberries, honeysuckle and over 
90 other weeds and woody plants, with- 
out killing the grass. Sprayed on tree 
stumps, it prevents resprouting. 


WEEDONE leaves no residue harmful to 

humans or animals. 

8 oz. can $1 1 qt. can $2.75 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 



















and stronger. 


Trial packet 25c 2 oz. jar $1 





TREAT CUTTINGS, BULBS, SEEDS WITH 


ROOTONE. 


THE PLANT HORMONE POWDER [7-smeatas 4 


For cuttings, dip the butt end of the cutting in 
Rootone, shake off excess, and plant. This 
stimulates the natural tendency of the cutting 
to form roots. Hormone-treated plants grow 
bigger, healthier roots and mature earlier 


At your garden-supply store, or write 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. 


UNTREATED 


oe 


TREATED 


NU Nis Pp» Vad 














POCKET MICROSCOPE 
(BACK AGAIN) 
Pencil-type. 5” long. For pocket or purse. For nature 
study, identification of insects and many other uses. A 
High Quality Instrument. Should be regular equipment. 
A real buy. 20-power $3.00; 40-power $4.00. Postpaid. 
No C.O.D. please. Money back guarantee. 
J. A. VAN KLEECK 
1242 Webb Road Lakewood 7, Ohio 








TREE PEONIES 


Exotic « Rare « Hardy 


HERBACEOUS PEONIES — All exhibition varie- 
ties — seven new herbaceous — sensation of Euro- 
pean shows. EXCLUSIVE — limited supply. Orders 
taken now. Catalog available. L. SMIRNOW, Linden 
Lane, Brookville, Long Island, N Y. 











&- NGnone tastina STAKES 


. 
stakes now CHEMICALLY 


v Greegresn ant 
TREATED. AST LONGER. Resist rot, mildew, 


borers, fungus. AVOID rush. Order NOW! Min. 

$2. Orders with cash sent PREPAID! 
HARDWOOD 2ft. 3ft. 4ft. 5 ft. 
ROUND 12 $0.55 $1.00 $1.75 $2.25 





50 2.00 3.50 6.50 8.00 
100 3.75 6.75 11.75 15.00 


Kinox Co., Inc., Dept. 30, Rutland, Vt. 





















AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


, audubon a workshop 





GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 











GARDEN © American and British. 

® Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
BOOKS @ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, ; 
© House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 

Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 

Out of print book finding service: 

Domestic and Foreign 

THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 

safely coast to coast, and then live thrive 

and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 

rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog, 
Ask for your copy 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 








HELENE BOLL 


“Your lecture gave me great pleasure. It was 
most interesting seeing and hearing about the 
varied types of New England gardens. Color and 
| are my particular hobby and I think you 
our cupengiee with great unders' ing 

in —- ining to the layman as well as to the 
fo arden lover, the differences in individual taste. 
ou really made me feel as if I were walking in 





the gardens with — and see to me many 
details I should have missed ank you for 
coming to us.’ Elise P. Sortwell, Beverly 
Farms, Maccnchucetts. 


“I have had the pleasure of seeing Miss Boll’s 
beautiful color pictures of New England gardens. 
I felt that they were quite inspired for their 
color, beauty and her own discriminating ar- 
rangement of them. I certainly look forward to 
seeing them again.’’ — Mrs. Russell Howell, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


“Your lecture on Color, Composition and De- 
sign and ur superb color slides, gave me great 
pleasure. The spiritual illusions were beautifully 
interspersed with the lovely pictures, each one 
taken from the best angle, | which made even the 
simplest seem glorified." Mrs. Rufus L. 
Sewall, Prides Crossing. 


“I think your garden pictures so beautiful and 
your interpretation of them charming and un- 
Peery interesting. °° Mrs. ussell Burrage, 

jouth tt 


“It is a great pleasure to hear a lecturer on gar- 
dens speak from a wider than the merely botani- 
cal and horticultural point of view. Your ad- 
mirable ron ition of the place gardens have, as 
a valuable life element, lifts your garden talk to 
a genial pias inspiring comment on life.’ 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont. 


April 11, 1949. “*Your lecture ‘Color, Composi- 
tion and Design of New England Gardens’ was a 
fitting ending to a perfect year and will not soon 
be forgotten. I was especially delighted to learn 
that so many people came from a distance to 
enjoy the tour of the gardens with us. Many 
people ee have spoken to me of your Gacenine 
twas 

enjoyed by “all garden lovers and may I say, a 

iy ~ t personal satisfaction to me.’’ — Katherine 
ae. Program Chairman, Medford Women’s 


HELENE BOLL 


271 Beacon Street 
Massachusetts 








Boston 














Program Problems 7 we 
sHow JOHN OTT movies 


with famous time-lapse photography — especially 
suitable for clubs, churches, schools. 

FLOWER FILMS with remarkable time-lapse 
pictures of growing flowers, amazing plant oddi- 
ties, delightful Waltz of Flowers. How to Grow 
Iris, Dahlia, Gladiolus, Roses. 16mm sound-color. 


OUR CHANGING WORLD ‘Story of earth's 
creation and geological development. History of 
plant and animal life shown in dramatic time- 
lapse and microscopic pictures. Nature's geo- 
logical wonders in glorious color, climaxed by 
unique calendar of the ages. Scientifically accu- 
rate. Inspirational, educational en- 
tertainment for any audience. 16mm 
sound-color—1 hr., 15 min. 




















Write for FREE BULLETIN 


i. F JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY. Inc 


al appearance lecture by 
Mr. OTT or his assistant 
















COLORED CHALK TALKS 


Nature Gets Ready For Winter, Familiar Birds At 
lome, and other programs. 


GERTRUDE ALLEN 
34 AVON WAY QUINCY 69, MASS 
Telephone: GRanite 2-1244 


September—October — special rate in Ohio, Ind., Ky, 
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LECTURES 


{with colored slides} 


| Gardening in the Shade 








Botanically Speaking 
The Beauty of Trees 
EMILY SEABER PARCHER 


Lecturer — Writer 


52 Upland Road Sharon, Mass. 


MRS. CHESTER COOK 


LECTURER and TEACHER 
Flower Arrangement for Home, Church 
and Flower Show «+ Decorating the Home 
for Christmas + Fall and Winter Arrange- 
ment + Planning the Small Flower Show 


Accredited judge by the New York Federated Garden 
Clubs, Inc., and approved speaker of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. 


Southern Tour now booking for Nov. 1950 


Send for folder to 
16 Belfry Terrace, 73, Mass 


“ALICE CHAUNCEY 


Will be lecturing at the Edinburgh Festival 
this summer, she will also be photographing 
wild flowers in the high Alps of Switzerland. 
In early October she will again be available 
for lectures. 
For circular write: ALICE CHAUNCEY 
215 West 98th Street, New York 25 


Mrs. Anson Howe Smith 
LECTURES ON FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Offering, after Sept. Ist., a mew lecture on Period 
Flower Arrangements. 
Send for folder 


203 HIGHLAND STREET + DEDHAM, MASS. 


GARDENS 











| from MAINE to CALIFORNIA 











In Gorgeous Kodachrome. The perfect lecture fora 

Garden Club. Please address: Mrs. EMILY HENRY 

BUSH, 22 Leamington Road, Brighton 35, Mass. 
Telephone: Stadium 2-0719. 





1. “CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL.” (Emphasizing 
the REAL meaning of Christmas.) 


2. “Make CHARM a part of your garden!” 
3. “Build your Christmas around a créche.” 
All three lectures beautifully demonstrated 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


181 Warwick Road Melrose 76, Massachusetts 


SOPHIA NAUMBURG 


Certificate of Merit, N. Y. School of Floral Designing 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 


LECTURES and WORK-SHOPS 


Subjects: House Plants, Corsage Making, Flower Ar- 
ranging and S | Horticulture. Fee on request. 


608 North Forest Drive, West Englewood, N. J. 
Try an AUDUBON BIRD LECTURE! 


Choice of nine fascinating programs featuring birds 
of the shore or woodland, or in your garden. Moderate 
cost. Illustrated with beautiful color film or koda- 
chromes. Send for descriptive circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 
































hat open a new 
Illustrated Lectures‘ world of historical 
drama, romance and beauty offered by IRINA 
KHRABROFF in her series on famous old gar- 
dens of Eastern Europe, Russia, the Balkans. 


Write tol. KHRABROFF 
126 W. 104 Street New York 25, N. Y. 














Mrs. Charles F. Berry 
AUTHOR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Offers Unique Lectures in Kodachrome 
A Whole Year of Flower Arrangements 
SEND FOR FOLDER 
21 Crescent Road . Longmeadow, Mass. 














MUSHROOM LECTURES 


GEORGE S. COFFIN 


Secretary of The Boston Mycological Club 
Edible and poisonous fungi in native haunts, illustrated in all 
their color beauty by Kodachrome slides. 
257 Trapelo Road Waltham 54, Mass. 
WAltham 5-0057-R 








JOHN S. KISTLER 
Landscape Archited 


Illustrated Lectures on Horticulture, Design and 
Southern Garden Travels. 


Lecture circular and terms sent on request 
144 Park Avenue Swarthmore, Pa. 














HENRY !. SIMMONS, director 
Simmons School of Floral Designing 
and Decorating 
335 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: COpley 7-1157 


Lectures given to large and small groups. Parties interested 
contact Mr. Simmons. 











She Merrys 


Lectures on Special Plant Material 
DAYLILIES IRIS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Illustrated with hodachrome slides and 
flowers in season 


FLOWERING NEW ENGLAND 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Illustrated with kodachrome movies 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
Nov. and 3 
with actual material 
109 Brookside Road, Needham, Mass. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





HORTICULTURAL and BOTANICAL LECTURES 
with Kodachrome slides. G. G. Nearing, P.O. Box 
338, Ridgewood, N. J. 


HISTORIC HARTSHORNE HOUSE on the lake, 
surrounded by gardens available for meetings or out- 
ings. Tea is served and garden program provided if 
desired. MRS. A. M. HUME, Church Street, Wake- 
field, Massachusetts. 


HORTICULTURE 
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N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


Surely our native waterlily is the queen 
of wild flowers. It is a solitary flower, pure 
white or tinged with pink, three to eight 





inches across. Its petals are of an indefi- | 


nite number, overlapping in many rows, 
and gradually passing into an indefinite 
number of stamens. It is startling in its 
beauty and fragrance. 

We often warn our readers to spare our 
choice wild flowers, but in the case of the 
waterlily it may seem hardly necessary, 
although its roots are a favorite food of 
some water animals. In ponds, rivers and 
lakes, we see the lilies firmly rooted in fairly 
deep water, and we are not tempted to 
reach the flowers except in a boat or canoe. 


If we do bring them into the house they | 


close at night and are not apt to re-open. 


There are many new and beautiful hy- | 


brids which can be purchased, some bloom- 
ing by day and some by night, and there 
are hardy and tropical varieties coming iu 
a wonderful range of colors. Perhaps the 
best way to enjoy these exotic flowers is 
to have a lily pool in the garden where we 
can watch them at all hours. 


The waterlily belongs to the royal family | 


of Nymphaeaceae to which also belongs the 
giant waterlily of Brazil, Victoria regia. The 
sacred lotus of the East is also closely 
related to the waterlily, and thousands 
have bowed in reverence before this flower. 
It was from the center of this flower that 
Brahma was supposed to have come forth, 
and Buddha, whose symbol is the lotus, 
first appeared floating among its petals. 
We have a native American lotus found 
in many of our states. Sometimes called 
chinquapin, it measures from four to 10 
inches across, and has a decorative seed 


vessel which, unlike the waterlily, matures | 


above the water. 


Hemerocallis Society 


The annual meeting of the Hemerocallis 
Society will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 7th, 8th and 9th, with the Cleveland 
Garden Center as the hub of activities. 

The business meeting will be held on the 
afternoon of the 8th. In the evening an 
address will be given by Dr. S. L. Ems- 
weller, noted horticulturist of the Plant 
Industry Station at Beltsville, Maryland. 
Dr. Emsweller’s address will be preceded 
by an illustrated lecture by Dr. Philip G. 
Corliss, a well-known authority on hemero- 
callis. 


Garden Club Federation 
The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 





chusetts will hold a Horticultural Meeting | 


at 10:30 A.M., May 11, in the Historical 
Room of the Stockbridge Library, Berk- 
shire Garden Center, Stockbridge, Mass. 
Harold T. Bent will speak on “Roses for 
New England.” The public is invited. 


See page 199 | 
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oe ‘Beautiful Wild Flowers and Trees oe 
FOR SPRING, SUMMER AND FALL PLANTING 


White Hearts White Violet 
Fawn Lilies Bishops Cap 
Mayflowers Shin Leaf 


Columbine 
Yellow Violets 
Star Flower 


Jack-in-the-pulpit Large Flowered Lobelia Polygala 

Trillium Blue Violet Clintonia 

Liatris Anemone Claytonia 

Bellwort Wild Ginger Golden Ragwort 

Bloodroot Dwarf Dogwood Evening Primrose 
20¢ each 10 for $1.50 25 for $3.25 


Trailing Arbutus — 50 cents each « 3 for $1.25 


te Trees for Shade and Beauty *® 


White or Paper Birch Mountain Ash {3 to 4 ft.} Basswood 


Red Oak American Elm Soft Maple 
Black Cherry Sugar Maple Quaking Aspen 
Tamarack Rock Elm Balm of Gilead 


All 4 to 5 ft. tall (except Mountain Ash} $1.00 each « 3 for $2.50 


ye PAVEK NURSERY - 52 


WHITE LAKE 
WISCONSIN 
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Smprove your Landscape Design 
BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS & PEONIES 


will smarten up your garden! 







Make your selection today from one of the oldest and largest collec- 
tions of ‘town root French Lilacs” in the nation. Thousands of 
bushes, all select stock, in over 75 varieties are awaiting your order. 
Choose from doubles or singles in gorgeous colors of red, white, 
blue, purple, light and dark pink, lilac and lavender. 


BRAND PEONIES have been shipped into almost every country in the temperate zone. 
We have a huge stock of beautiful clean roots in an excellent assortment of colors includ- 
ing red, white, light and deep pink, yellow. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 


CATALOG FREE 142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


By EASIER ASSES EAS AOS JOO AOE 
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FOR May PLANTING 


Whether you wish large plants or small, or both, our hardy, New 
England grown stock will give you good results. 


Shade Trees Spruce and Pine Herbaceous Perennials 
Flowering Shrubs Yews in many forms Potted Roses 
Rhododendrons Spreading Junipers Apple and Peach Trees 


Come and make your own selections or send for catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
{Established in 1832} WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 











for Prevention ‘ P RA Y for Protection 


Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
tion, and cavity work — we will gladly 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be 
protected. Expert spraying NOW — will 
prevent serious damage later. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Telephone AS 7-4204 


inspect your trees without obligation. 
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AZALEAS 





Our selection of hardy Azaleas is one of the finest in 


New England. All plants are well budded and bushy to 


give immediate landscape effect. 


FLAME AZALEA—(Azolec calendu- 
lacea). Flaming shades of red, orange 
and yellow, very showy. 

18 to 24 inches— $4.50 


CHINESE AZALEA—(Azolec Mollis). 
Large clusters of showy salmon-orange 
flowers, sometimes on the red shade. 

2 to 2% feet—$5.50 


SNOW AZALEA—(Azalec ledifolia 
alba). Beautiful masses of large pure 
white blossoms make this azalea a 
standout. 15 to 18 inches—$5.00 


COCCINEA SPECIOSA—This Ghent 
hybrid is the brightest and most vivid of 


all the deep orange azaleas. 
18 to 24 inches—$5.50 


W. E. GUMBLETON—A Mollis hybrid 
with large bright yellow flowers. 
18 to 24 inches—$5.50 


HUGO HARDYZER—The darkest 
orange-red Mollis hybrid. Its flowers are 
large and abundant. 

18 to 24 inches—$5.50 


WYMAN’S GaRDEN CENTER 


ROUTE 9, BOSTON-WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 














READERS QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


What hardy grape varieties do you recommend for the home garden? 
The best varieties in the order in which the fruit ripen include: 
Van Buren, Freedonia, Ontario, Buffalo, Delaware, Worden, 
Brighton, Niagara and Concord. 
x x ry 

How can the iris borer be controlled at this time? 

Spray plants with a 50% wettable DDT powder at the rate of 
two tablespoons to a gallon of water during late April or early 
May. Since the borer eggs continue to hatch for several weeks, 
follow with additional DDT sprays. A 3-5% DDT dust may 
also be used. 

xy 7 y 

What is the proper control for rust on white ash? 

Spray trees with Fermate during the first week in May and 
continue until the middle of June. 

x y xy 

How should rhubarb be planted? 

Select a rich, well-drained soil in which rotted manure has been 
dug. Set roots 6’ deep, with crowns just below the surface, 2-3’ 
apart. 

x 5 A 7 

Do you advise the use of animal fertilizers on gladiolus? 

It is better to avoid animal fertilizers as they are apt to cause 
diseases on the corms. A complete chemical fertilizer, such as a 
4-10—5 mixture, is better. 

y ry y 

How can I hasten the germination of seeds with hard shells? 

Seeds of peas, parsley, morning-glory and others, may be 
soaked in warm water for several hours before sowing. 

y xy ry 

What annuals will thrive in a hot, dry location? 

Portulaca, annual gaillardia, marigold, petunia, annual phlox, 
cosmos, scabiosa, zinnia, sensitive plant, California poppy and 
ice plant. 








One! 


There is only one original 
tablet-form cut flower food and 


that is FLOWER-PEPS. 





FLOWER-PEPS are produced for one purpose: to make 
your cut flowers live longer. Cut flowers require a more 
refined diet than do growing plants. Special factors are 
needed to allow cut flowers to assimilate these special 
nutrients. FLOWER-PEPS contain everything needed to 
give your bouquets up to double their normal life. Our free 
illustrated folder tells you how these magic tablets work. 


Don'tbe fooled by‘‘bargain’’ merchandise. FLOWER-PEPS 
are the one best means of keeping your cut flowers extra 
days. The convenient tablet form allows easy use without 
the measuring and mixing of messy powders. 


AVAILABLE AT BETTER SHOPS EVERYWHERE 


In Beautiful Gift Boxes 


50 TABLETS—$1.00 


200 TABLETS—$3.00 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 


Department H-55 


NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 





Two Rose Garden Needs 


DsP ROSE DUST 


(DUST or SPRAY) 
A Specific Remedy for Insects and Diseases 


D&P Rose Dust contains DDT, Rotenone, Lindane, 
Fermate and Sulphur — 5 chemicals which provide a 
complete protective dust or spray for roses. Kills rose 
chafers, flea beetles, rose beetles, aphids, leaf hopper, 
thrips, red spiders, leaf rollers, Japanese beetles, canker- 
worm, codling moth, ants and many other insects. 
Effectively controls Blackspot, Powdery Mildew, Rose 
Rust and other fungus diseases. Use with complete 
success on roses and all other plants. In ready-to-use 
dusters at 95c, and 2-lb. canisters at $1.85. 





DeP ROSE FOOD 


Rose growers’ favorite for 3 decades! Con- 
tains all essential raw materials for plant 
vigor and disease resistance — dried blood, 
bone meal, vegetable meal, dried sewage, 
superphosphate, animal and organic tank- 
age, nitrate and ammoniate nitrogen, sul- 
phate of potash and other selected materials. 
Also vital plant elements boron, man- 
ganese, iron, sulphur, calcium and other 
minor elements. 


At your dealer, or order direct. Prices include delivery. 
No C. O. D., please. DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES! 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


DEPT. H SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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t Rainbow Gardens | 
Se | The lovely Rainbow Gardens of the | AT L 0 N G L AS T! —<eRM AR 
de: Women’s Exhibition Committee of the | 

en. Massachusetts Horticultural Society at- | PERMANENT MARKers FOR PLANTS* 
tracted so much attention at the recent | Your search is over...here at last, in Permark, is the answer 
New England Spring Flower Show, that to every particular gardener’s dream. 

ten-page, multigraphed descriptions of the This attractive and durable Permark label was devel- 
of | plans and detailed planting lists have been | oped by a practical gardener after years of research, 
rly prepared. While copies last, they may be | and is approved by leading horticulturists. 

ke obtained at 25 cents each, through Horti- Permark labels are held firmly at an easy-to-read angle 

on | culture. | by BETHANIZED, non-corrosive steel support and ore 

° made to prevent turning in the ground, accidental dis- 

lodgement and frost heaving. 
| American Rock Garden Both sides of this harmonious, grey-green plastic label 
nd Society Annual Meeting | son ledlin tet onthe ok aa aed 
The annual meeting of the American | Permark labels are always clean and free from spattered 
Rock Garden Society will be held on May | mud and may be quickly detached for storage with seeds, 
20th, at the home of Mrs. Clement S. | bulbs, roots, etc. A trial order today will convince you 
en Houghton, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. | tomorrow. 

-3’ After a visit to the garden, the business | PERMARK PRICES—postpaid (No C.O.D. or stamps please) 
meeting will be held followed by a luncheon, isd cides kek saceameses cae $ 1.70 
as guests of Mrs. Houghton. After lunch, Your plants deserve the ttt: Mee 
members will leave for South Sudbury for | bes? identification. ORDER FROM DEPT. H 

se a tour of Garden in the Woods under the | 

a | guidance of the owners, Mr. Will C. Curtis, | ae) ERMARE PERMARK COMPANY 

who is also chairman of the New England | oe 6 1 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22: N. Y. 


Regional Unit, and Mr. Richard Stiles. It 
is hoped that some members can stay for 


e Massachusetts Garden Week which begins 
the next day. = HAyperHumus 


May Days im NATURE'S SOIL BUILDER 
The Berkshire Garden Center at Stock- CULTIVATED and ENERGIZED 


bridge, Mass., will observe May Days on 
the 20th and 21st. Tea will be served each NOW in Moisture-Sealed Bags— 

afternoon, and flower arrangements will be The Rich Vital Soil Organic 
featured in the three nearby houses as well HYPER-HUMUS comes to you in kraft, polyethylene lined 
as in the Center’s main building. A Flower 25, 50, 80 and 100 pound bags. These sturdy, moisture- 


Mart will be conducted on both days also. | proof, easy-to-handle bags preserve all the life-giving 
vitality of HYPER-HUMUS for long periods. 


5 HYPER-HUMUS is also now ENERGIZED for greater effi- 
T ‘ FP ™ r ciency. Depend on it for healthy plant growth and more 
New ton Garde n Tour production. Remember, this is real humus, not peat moss. 


‘ The " — a bey Beste in See your garden supply dealer or write us 
Newton, Mass., will be held May 13, 14 
and 15, from 1 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. HYPER-HUMUS CO. Box 24, NEWTON, N. J. 
The proceeds go to the Newton Tribute ; . - — 
Foundation to help the plantings already 
started on Commonwealth Avenue, New- 
ton, and eventually to beautify other strate- 
gic spots throughout the city. These plant- 
ings were planned at the close of the war 
as a tribute to men and women veterans. 
For further information write to the New- 
ton Tribute Foundation, 25 Chestnut 
Street, West Newton 65, Mass. 
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FOUNTAIN BRUSH °° ® 


‘a, 95 






= Look at the price CAR 

what a saving! Attach 

“Wonder Wand" to garden 95 
hose — wash your car in 12 (No C.O.D.'s) 
minutes in your Sunday best! 

Scrubs, soaks, rinses as it cleans! ORDE R B Y - Al L 
Pays for itself in 2 or 3 washings. 
Also cleans windows, walls, screens, 
floors, boats. No ladder, no soap, no 
pail. Long 4 fe. handle of strong, 
featherlite aluminum alloy with big 
soft bristle fountain brush. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 

**Best time and money saver ever!”’ 
says car owner L. B. 


Blight-Resistant Chestnuts 
The U. S. D. A. at Beltsville, Md., has 


recently released three new varieties of 
blight-resistant chestnuts known as Nan- 
king, Meiling and Kuling. The Chinese 
chestnuts are orchard, rather than forest 
trees, and at maturity reach the size of 
large ‘apple trees, symmetrical in shape. 
Yields are up to 100 pounds of nuts from a 
19-year-old tree. 















Illini Horticulture 







RELIABLE SINCE 1818 






Plants appear to have more sense than 
most people — they turn to the light. 
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A section of the garden of Mr. H. Wendell Endicott, Dedham, Mass. 


Tue far-famed beauty of Massachusetts houses and gardens may be yours to 
enjoy this May. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has arranged for a 
tour of the most beautiful gardens and houses of Eastern Massachusetts 
during the week of May 21-27. Here is wealth of beauty at your command — 
blossom-brightened gardens at their peak of spring-time perfection, lilacs, 
dogwoods, tulips, iris and all the rest. The Society has organized the tours 

into seven consecutive trips. Reservations, including trans- 

portation, may bemade now. For information, please write to: 


ARDEN WEEK 
in MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue ¢ Boston 15, Mass. 
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GARDEN WEEK INFORMATION 





GARDEN WEEK IN MASSACHUSETTS 


MAY 21-27, 1950 


> > > 


New England in Lilac Time 


Y OU ARE INVITED to visit 52 of the most beautiful gardens and houses of Massachusetts. Many of the estates 
and most of the houses have never been opened before. For additional information, for tickets and for 
free illustrated Guide Book, write to: GARDEN WEEK, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





(Calendar 
of Events 


OPEN GARDENS 
AND HOUSES 


Each day luncheon or tea will be 
served by a Garden Club in one 
of the gardens 


SUNDAY, MAY 21... 


Lilac Sunday in the Arnold Arboretum, 
North Easton, Milton and Canton 


MONDAY, MAY 22... 


North Easton, Milton and Canton, 
Brookline and Chestnut Hill 


TUESDAY, MAY 23... 


Brookline and Chestnut Hill, Dedham, 
Dover, South Natick and Wellesley 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24... 


Dedham, Dover, South Natick and 
Wellesley, Beverly, Wenham and Ham- 
ilton 


THURSDAY, MAY 25... 
Beverly, Wenham and Hamilton, Es- 
sex, Ipswich and Topsfield 


FRIDAY, MAY 26... 
Essex, Ipswich and Topsfield, New- 
buryport 


SATURDAY, MAY 27 — Newburyport 





INFORMATION 


HOURS — Gardens and houses will be open from 11 
A.M. to 5 P.M., except where otherwise noted. 


TICKETS — Established Prices: 
Single Admission $.42; tax $.08; total $.50. 


“Group ticket’? $1.67 — plus tax — total $2.00; includes 
admission to any 6 “‘places’”’ any day they are open. 


Newburyport ticket, $2.08 plus tax; total $2.50. Includes 
admission to all “‘places”’ open in Newburyport. 


‘Place’ denotes House and Garden except as indicated 
beside the description in the Guide Book. 


Advance Sale: Before May 1, 1950, Advance ‘“‘Group 
Tickets’’ will be offered for sale at the rate of $1.50 each 
— if in units of 10 or more — cash with order. Advance 
sales tickets are obtainable at Garden Week, Horti- 
cultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE — Available free of charge 
to interested groups. Containing over 50 beautiful koda- 
chrome slides (35 mm. suitable for the average pro- 
jector) of the houses and gardens open during Garden 
Week, it is accompanied by an explanatory script. 
Requests should be sent to Garden Week, 300 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston. 


TRANSPORTATION — Visitors may prefer to use 
their own cars or to provide their own means of trans- 
portation. It is suggested that Garden Clubs or other 
organizations may wish to charter their own bus and 
make a day’s outing by visiting a section of houses and 
gardens. They may apply to Mr. A. H. Moody, Boston 
& Maine Transportation Co., North Station, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston. Tel. Cap. 7-6000 for further in- 
formation. Arrangements are also being made to provide 
bus service for those who wish it. 


GARDEN WEEK BUS TOURS 
Schedule and Prices 


Buses will leave Horticultural Hall every morning at 10.30 
and leave the last garden at 5 o’clock. Bus will stop at the 
following places only: 


Tour No. 1 «Sunday, May 21st. Price $3.75 (including 
admission and transportation). Section 1. All three places. 
Section 2. Nos. 2, 5 and 6. Langwater Lodge, North Easton 
for lunch. 


Tour No. 2 « Monday, May 22nd. Price $3.50 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 2. Nos. 1, 3 and 
4. Section 3. Nos. 2, 3 and 5. Luncheon stop at the garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Milton. 


Tour No. 3 * Tuesday, May 23rd. Price $3.25 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 3. Nos. 1, 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10. Luncheon stop at the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster, Chestnut Hill. 


Tour No. 4 * Wednesday, May 24th. Price $3.25 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 4. Six of the 
places. Passengers must bring their own picnic lunch to 
eat in one of the gardens (indoors in case of rain). Box 
lunches including ice cream and beverage will be delivered 
to bus at Horticultural Hall, Wednesday morning, if ordered 
at least 24 hours in advance from Seiler’s, 110 Norway 
Street, Boston, CO 6-2422. Price $1.50. 


Tour No. 5 « Thursday, May 25th. Price $3.75 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 5. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 7. Luncheon stop at Bromley’s restaurant in 
Wenham. 


Tour No. 6 « Friday, May 26th. Price $4.25 (including tax, 
admission and transportation). Section 6. Six of the places 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Luncheon stop at a restaurant in 
Ipswich. 

Tour No. 7 + Saturday, May 27th. Price $4.25 (including 
tax, admission and transportation). Section 7. Stop at places 
ending with 11. Luncheon stop at the garden of Miss Alice 
Higgins, Newburyport. 





All Schedules and Information Subject to Change Without Notice 


May 1950 
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"Get Acquainted’’ BARGAIN | 


50 puis only $3.85 


START YOUR SPRING GARDEN NOW! 


Get this rare collection of spring flowers. Plant outdoors 
as soon as the ground is soft. 10 top-grade bulbs of: ACI- 
DANTHERA. . Tall, hardy blossoms creamy petals 
with maroon markings; ANEMONE. .French doubles. | 
Brilliant colors make marvelous bouquets; OXALIS.. | 
Their pink-copper colors serve as decorative annual; | 
RANUNCULUS. .Long lasting, easily grown. Make a 
pleasing effect; TENUIFOLIUM. . Distinctive apricot | 
colored Lily. 

Only the best bulbs are selected. .to bring you yearsof | 
beauty and enjoyment. This offer won't last long. Please | 


mail request Today! 
BULB jours CLUB 


MONTH 


125 W. Madison 
Dept. HTS, Chicago 








BRING THE SONG BIRDS 
to Your GARDEN with 


Furry Stone 
__» BIRDBATH 


Beautiful Grecian fluted column 
model. Large size: 34” high, 8” 
col., base 14” dia. Bow! 26” 
dia., has brass drain plug for 
easy emptying and cleaning. 
Bow! can be removed from 
base. Built of white cement con- 
crete, heavily reinforced with 
steel rods for strength and dur- 
ability. Will last a lifetime. 
White or in your choice of Pink, 
Red, Lt. Blue, Yellow, Lt. Green 






Regular or Dark Brown. Colors are all 
Catalog Value the way thru so cannot chip or 
$18.00 wear off. Wt. 250 Ibs. 
21 Day Delivery 
a 95 F. O. B. 
PHILA., PA. 


tisfied = Sorry, no C.O.D.'s 





Money refunded if not 


SUMMERS FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108H Franklin Avenue, Cheltenham, Pa. 














CAPE COD WEEDER 


Handiest Garden Tool $4 POST 





You Ever Owned! PAD 


First used in Cape Cod cranberry bogs 





— “discovered” by gardeners every- 
- where! Ideal for weeding lawn or garden; 
WEEDING rooting out crabgrass; cultivating, root 
a. indoor plant culture. Precision | 
1 made for lifetime use; hardwood handle 
aaa pin-locked to steel blade — can't come | 
=f off 
CULTIVATING RUSH DOLLAR BILL at our risk; 
money back if not delighted. 
eq Dealers — write for quantity prices 
os . TUCK MASTERSMITH TOOLS 
CUTTING 74-H Ames Street, Brockton 39, Mass. 





| this third class that Dr. 


The Story of Horticulture 


A History of Horticulture in America to 
1860. By U. P. Hedrick. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $7.50. 

The author’s name is enough to make 
this “‘must” reading for every gardener 
interested in the past of his art. Dr. Hed- 
rick has written prolifically upon various 


| horticultural topics in the past, and prob- 


ably no one is better informed upon the 
subject than he. The book covers the story 
of gardening, fruit growing and viticulture, 
from its earliest beginnings in America 
down to the Civil War. This is a period 
about which, previously, little authorita- 
tive has been published. Here is the story 


| of how we adopted the wild plants, how we 


took over the materials and methods of 
the Indians, and how we combined them 
all with our imported European plants and 
methods that the settlers brought over as 
they came, each in their generation. It is a 
tale of great accomplishment and, while 
solid enough for the professional scholar, 
it is amply interesting to suit the taste of 
the amateur. 


Doctor to Plants 
Plant Disease Handbook. By Cynthia 

Westcott. New York: D. Van Nostrand 

Co. $7.50. 

Many gardeners operate just by hoping 
that diseases will not strike their gardens. 
Others are vague about the whole business, 
but spray and dust in hope they are doing 
the right thing at the right time. A few 
really know what they are doing — and 
it is to help every gardener to belong to 
Westcott has 
written this really remarkable book. Or- 


| ganizing a vast amount of technical infor- 
| mation in a form readily understandable 
| by the amateur, the book affords a quick, 


accurate and simple means of identifying 


plant diseases. Another section discusses | 


garden chemicals and their applications. 
With this book in hand, gardeners should 
be able to control diseases intelligently. 
Dr. Westcott will be remembered by gar- 
deners as the author of The Plant Doctor 
and the Gardener's Bug Book. This third 
book is a worthy companion of the other 
two. 


The Caucasian tulip species, Tulipa bi- 


flora, has the distinction of being perhaps 


the smallest of the tulips as well as the 
earliest to bloom. It belongs in the rock 
garden, where its pure white, starry blos- 
soms are produced on stems three inches 
tall. 














YoU 
can have a 


BETTER 
GARDEN 


PRIN W'S 





Your favorite dealer has a large as- 
sortment of freshly tested, freshly 
packaged Ferry’s Seeds—all specially 
selected for your locality. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 « SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN 
GATE”“—Saturday mornings—CBS 














Insure Your Plants 
Against Storm Damage 


with PLAN-TIE 





The "Supreme" in Tying Materials Again avail- 
able from England and an “ideal Gift" for the 
garden enthusiast. Superior to Raffia or Jute. 


STRONG —Yet easy to break with the fingers 
SAFE—Will not chafe hands or stems 
SPEEDY —No scissors necessary 

SIGHTLY —Pleasing green color 


40 


Each 
TWIX Stronger twin brother of PLAN-TIE 
150 ft. spool same price as above 
PLAN-TIE and TWIX also available in “2 Ib. spools. 
$1.35 each; 1 Ib. spools $2.45 each 


1950 Seed Catalog Free on Request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers St. (Est. 1905), N. ¥. 7, N. Y. 


Self unwinding pocket 
spool (300 ft.) 


$4.00 


per doz. 














The trumpet-creeper, climbing hydran- 
gea, English ivy, Boston ivy, and Euony- 
mus fortunei varieties. are vines which cling 
to brick, stone, or cement surfaces. 

The camellia is a member of the tea fam- 
ily, Theaceae. 
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Walpole Products for all around your home 


POST AND RAlL FENCE 


For town or country. 2, 3, or 4 rail style with 
hand split or round cedar rails. Amazingly in- 
expensive. Easy to erect and can be shipped 
anywhere. Screen, Picket, and Hurdle styles 
also. Send for catalog and prices. 





CCA VATALO 


WALTER MARX GARDENS, BORING, ORE., have 
outstanding collections of iris, lilies and other 
herbaceous perennials. 

Trees, shrubs, fruits, roses and other plant 
kinds, are listed in the new catalog of the KELSEY 
NURSERY SERVICE, 50 CHURCH ST., N. Y. 7, N. Y. | 

The attractive Spring-Winter catalog of Bos- | 

| 























BINK & ATKINS, ers apt pono ve Soe - 
extensive rose offering of modern and old-fash- 

ane — Sousa also other hardy plants WALPOLE CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 
for the garden. 

JOB wae & SONS CO., RALEIGH, N. C., has GIVES YoU MORE LIVING ROOM! 
issued a catalog listing vegetable and flower | 
seeds along with equipment for the garden. 

Ornamentals, roses and perennials, are offered 
by WESTON NURSERIES INC., WESTON, MASS. 

The HOYT NURSERIES, NEW CANAAN, CONN., 
list hardy ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Hardy chrysanthemums may be had from THE 
LEHMAN GARDENS, FARIBAULT, MINN. 

— E. WYANT, MENTOR, OHIO, Offers roses | 
of all kinds. 

Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, dwarf | SMART CEDAR LAWN FURNITORE 
shrubs and bulbs, may be had from N. A. HAL- | Pioneer Chair — $13.50 49'er Table — $9.50 
LAUER, WEBSTER, N. Y. Ox Cart Chaise Longue —$17.50 Prairie Schooner Settee — $22.50 

The catalog of cactus PETE, 5440 VALLEY | 
BLVD., LOS ANGELES 32, CALIF., is devoted to 
cacti of all kinds. 

MAYFAIR NURSERIES, HILLSDALE, N. J., list pot- 
grown rock garden plants. 

Hardy and semi-hardy roses are offered by | 
PERCY H. WRIGHT, MOOSE RANGE, SASK., CANADA. 

Hardy ornamentals, roses, perennials and 


herbs, are offered by BAY STATE NURSERIES, 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 

The catalog of HOLMES NURSERIES, 18261 767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEBRASKA AVE., TAMPA, FLA., lists everything for 
southern gardens. MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 

Hardy perennials, trees, shrubs and roses, are | __ J 
listed in the catalog of LEXINGTON NURSERIES, 
1265 MASS. AVE., LEXINGTON, MASS. 

The 30th anniversary catalog of BRISTOL 
NURSERIES, INC., BRISTOL, CONN., is devoted to 
mums of old and new kinds. 

The TINGLE NURSERY CO., PITTSVILLE, MD., | 
features azaleas and other woody plants. 

Hardy ferns, wild and rock garden plants, are | 
the special offerings of the FERNDALE NURSERY, 
ASKOV, MINN. 

The colorful catalog of the HENRY F. MICHELL 
co., 516-518 MARKET S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
offers all kinds of plants and equipment for the 
garden. 

CARL 8S. ENGLISH, JR., 8546 30TH AVE., N. W., 
SEATTLE 7, WASH., offers rhododendron seeds and 
other native plants of the Northwest 

Hardy English mums, perennials and shrubs, 
may be had from sMITH’S GARDENS, ROUTE 1, 
BOX 223, LEWISTON, IDAHO. 

The JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., MORETON FARM, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Offers vegetable and flower 
seeds. 

GELSER BROS., DALTON, N. Y., specialize in 
glads of all kinds. 

Rock garden plants are featured by the 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, BARRE, VT. 

Distinctive perennials are listed in the at- 
tractive catalog of SAXxTON AND WILSON, MAPLE- 
WOOD, ORE. 

Commercial and novelty daffodil varieties are 
offered by G. W. HEATH, NUTTALL P. 0., GLOUCES- 
TER, VA. 

Hardy wild flowers and other plants may be 
purchased from the LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, OAK- 
FORD, ILL. 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, too — 
and long years of care-free beauty. Shipped 
anywhere in pre-built, easy-to-erect sections. 
Post and rail, picket, and hurdle styles also. 
Send for catalog and prices. 





Graceful peeled cedar furniture for your outdoor 
living. Comfortably curved, sloped backs and seats, 
equipped with wheels for easy moving. Built for 
long service,— every joint both pinned and 
waterproof-glued. 





Visit our shop, write, or call Walpole 70 for more information 








The small ‘‘Beaver’’ tractor is known as the mightiest 
small tractor. A four-wheel, 6 h.p. riding tractor, its 
amazing power and strength simply eats up the 
tough little jobs that are too small for a big machine 
but too big for most small tractors. It plows, harrows, 
cultivates, mows, rolls, rakes, cuts wood, hauls 
tremendous loads—in fact does al] the chores— 
quicker, easier, and so economically. Many small 
farms and estates have their entire work done with 
the Beaver because it is so economical. Runs all 
day on about one gallon of gas. 















Harper Tractor Sales, So. 
Attleboro, Mass., will be glad 
to arrange a demonstration 
for you—or we will send you 
literature. Phone, wire or 
write us today. 


BEAVER 
Tractor Co., Inc. 


1463/Stratford Avenue 
Stratford, Conn. 


Give Shortia galacifolia, oconee bells, a 
light, acid, humusy soil in the rock garden 
or ericaceous border. White, bell-like flow- 
ers appear in the Spring. S. uniflora is a 
pink-flowering species. 
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New and ‘Rare 


PLANTS 


Hardy 
New England Grown 














VISIT OUR NURSERY 


We can help you with Your 
Spring Planting Problems. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


w 
¥ 


Modern Sales Ground open daily. 
8 a.m. till dark | 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. | 


East Boxford - Massachusetts 

















THE NEW BARKER 
Roller Bearing 
WEEDER 


The new Barker Weeder, 
Mulcher and Cultivator 
has tubular steel handle, 
ventilated filler drum, ad- 
justable lower knife, dust 
excluder tube, and 60 de- 
gree V type five shovel 
bar that moves the dirt 
toward the plants, leaves 
no ridges and does not 
trash up so easy. Much 
easier to use; does far 
better work. Patented 
features putit years ahead. 


“Not a Weed Left” 
Tend your garden with 
this NEW BARKER pre- 
cision built Roller Bear- 
ing Weeder, Mulcher and 
Cultivator. ‘‘Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.’’ Rotat- 
ing blades and under- 
et po knife destroy 
weed growth and in same 
literature, sizes and = Gperation break up the 

new low prices. clods and crust, aerate 
the soil, work the soil into a level, moisture-re- 
taining mulch. Any one can use it, do more 
work than ten men with hoes. 

BARKER MFG. CO., Box75A, David City, Nebraska 


SCOCThA 
WEED t FEED 


transforms lawns in 
one easy operation 






Mulcher- Cultivator. 

Saves You Time— 

Saves You Labor— 
Write for 









males GRASS Grow 

~ WEALTHY and GREEN 
You'll be amazed how an ordi- 
nary lawn with dandelions, 
plantain, etc., takes on new 
beauty after an application of 
Scotts WEED & FEED. Weeds vanish in just a few 
weeks and the grass becomes thicker and greener. 
A dry compound that is easily and quickly 
applied. Better try it this year. Write for details. 
om Scelzsons co 


91 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 
alse Palo Alto, California 







A Scotls LAWN CARE PROOUCT 
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| Daylilies Bloom 


From page 190 


A very small root was bought in 1946, and 
the notebook records the difficulty, as fol- 
lows: “Broken off by dog at ground level; 
cleaned off; treated with a hormone; reset; 
caged with wire.” In 1946 and 1947 it grew 
but did not bloom, so it was moved to the 
back of the yard. In 1948 it showed some 
bloom but nothing at all notable. In 1949 
it recovered fully, and now it has been 
moved forward again among the current 
favorites. 

A number of varieties have the interest- 
ing habit of developing proliferations — 
small, complete plants which start half way 
up a flower stalk. These plantlets are really 
entire plants with leaves and aerial rootlets, 
and even indications of small buds; they 
will grow readily when detached from the 
main stem and planted. Queen of May al- 
ways shows these proliferations, starting in 
September; so do Spit Fire, Joy Russell, 
Linda, Baby Tears, Theron, Purple Sage 
and Old Vintage. It takes a year for them 
to reach the size of purchased roots. 

Other varieties develop underground run- 
ners which send up small plants a foot or 
two from the mother plant; these too make 
good “give-away” plants. Still others, such 
as the choice, deep-gold Queen of Gonzales, 
spread very slowly, and it is necessary to 
divide the clumps in order to get extra 
plants. 

Many, but not all varieties develop seed 
pods; these are snipped off here on the 
theory that the strength can better go into 
further blooms. However, seeds will grow 
readily but take about a year longer than 
proliferations to become full-sized clumps. 

Daylilies are the most satisfactory of 
flowers for the week-end gardener. Aside 
from their long season, their color range 
from light yellow through deep red, some 
of which are fragrant, they are absolutely 
bug-proof; no sprays or dusts are needed. 
They seem indifferent to ordinary types of 
soils and locations — sour or sweet, damp 
or dry, fertile or poor, full sun or considera- 
ble shade. They do seem to enjoy some 
humus in the soil, but it is not a necessity. 

They definitely dislike heavy applica- 
tions of fertilizer; they prefer to take care of 
themselves. They can be planted success- 
fully at any time of year, even in the Winter 
if the gardener is up to it and able to get 
soil to plant them in. 

Although some Summer or Fall blooms 
can be expected from a root planted in the 
Spring, it does take two or three years for a 
root to form a full-sized, established clump 
with its multitudes of flowers. Give them 
this time, and about two feet of space be- 
tween plants, for full rewards. 

Some are evening and night bloomers, 
like Calypso, rather than ‘“‘day”’ lilies; 
nothing can look sadder than a true “‘day” 
variety on the table at an evening dinner 
party. 

From the name, daylily, it is to be ex- 
pected that each flower lasts only one day, 
but there are more and more on the same 
stem, blooming day after day until the end 











OXALIS Bargain 


30 Bulbs $1 - 100 Bulbs $2.50 


Vigorous, imported bulbs flower immediately. Last all 
summer. Shamrock shaped leaves, copper tinged Pink 
flowers. Continuous profusion of blossoms in window 
box or garden borders. Enough Bulbs for 40-foot border. 


SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman C.O.D., plus charges 
and postage. Cash orders shipped postpaid when you en- 
close 10c extra for postage. Quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Clip this and order from 


BULB CLUB 


125 W. Madison 
Dept. HTO, Chicago 


OF THE 
MONTH 








INSTANTLY 
IN THEIR NESTS 








Easily applied, 
kills a million 
ants for only 
39¢ 


Sold at drug, 
hardware and 
seed stores 












> Pkg. of 106 


PAT. PENDING 





nly 25¢ 











for Your Garden 

“ e i. ” 
Quick-te 
Round cushion, wire center 


**Quick-ties” are weatherized 
with resin to last an entire 


season. 


Pkg. of 80 only 25¢ 









AT YOUR LOCAL SEED AND 
GARDEN STORE OR ORDER DIRECT 


| PORTCO corporation 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 


| 
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of its season; then another variety takes 
over, and so on. Even out of blooming sea- 
son the grassy green foliage of daylily plants 


make attractive mounds. While some lose | 


all their leaves in Winter, many have 
evergreen tendencies — the mound of foli- 
age remains, brown at the tips but green 
at the center where it is protected and still 
growing slowly. 

According to Dr. A. B. Stout in his stud- 
ies and developments at the New York 
Botanical Garden, one can eat daylily 
flowers; in fact they are a standard article 
of commerce (in pound and half pound 
packages) at Chinese food shops under the 
names of gum-tsoy, meaning golden vegeta- 
ble, and gum-jum, meaning golden needles. 
It seems they are widely used in Chinese 
soups. 

But for gardens, come the first week in 
May, the flowering cycle repeats, starting 
off with the tiny, chrome-yellow H. midden- 
dorffi hybrid which Dr. Stout has recently 
distributed. 


MORE BOOKS 


A Garden’s Pleasures 

Through My Garden Gate. By Newman 
Flower. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
$0.75. 


This is not a book on how to garden, but 
a collection of observations, musings and 
conversations of an English gardener who 
loves his garden and everything that’s in 
it. Those who garden, or those who enjoy 
gardens, will find the contents delightful. 


Grow Your Own Vegetables 


A Garden For Gourmets. By Albert C. 
Burrage. Reprinted from the *‘Garden 
of The New York Botanical Garden.” 
$0.25. 


This comprehensive booklet tells you 
how to improve the quality of the vegeta- 
bles you grow, and gives special attentior 
to some of the author’s favorite varieties. 
Planting schedules for the greenhouse and 
garden are included. 


Orchids in the Home 


Orchids And How To Grow Them. By 
Adelaide Willoughby. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50. 

More and more the growing of orchids 
in the home is rapidly becoming a hobby 
with plant lovers throughout the nation. 
An answer to that need, this book was 
written by an expert with the purpose of 
helping and encouraging the “amateur 
orchid grower to know and grow orchids, 
and to show how economically orchids 
may be cultivated.” 


Camellia Culture 


The Camellia. By G. B. Tirocco. Los 

Angeles: The Walden Press. $3.00. 

This volume, translated from the Italian 
by Claude Chidamian, deals with the cul- 
ture of camellias out-of-doors. Soil needs, 
pruning, diseases and pests, and growing 
camellias in pots, are some of the subjects 
covered. 
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Picotee Double. 
blossoms in Pastel shades, edged with 
contrasting colors. 3 for $1.10; doz. $4. 


Huge camellia-like 


Collection of Various Types 
A special assortment of colors and types 
from our best quality stock. 12 tubers 
for $2.25. 





BEGONIAS 


Double Camellia-Flowered Begonias (as il- 
lustrated). These magnificent flowers rival the 
greenhouse grown camellias in size and beauty. 
Splendid for corsages. Separate colors of Red, 
White, Yellow and Pink. 


Carnation Flowered (Fimbriata Plena). 
Full double with deeply fringed and laciniated 
petals. Looks like a huge carnation. Good for 
boutonnieres. Red, White, Yellow or Pink. 


Crispa Begonias. 
deeply fluted and ruffled. Huge flowers in pure 
colors of Red, White, Yellow or Pink. 


RED, WHITE, YELLOW OR PINK of any of the above 
types: 4 for $1; doz. $2.75. 

ASSORTED COLORS of any one type: 6 for $1.35; 
doz. $2.50 


Vivid Color in Cool Shade 





TUBEROUS 


Single types with edges 


Cultural instructions with every order 


lowerfield 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Inc., Dept. 44 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 

















FoR Sate 


pore Commercial Greenhouses — | 
10,000 feet of glass, seven acres 
of land, large shipping and potting | 
shed attached to largest house, ga- 
rage for two trucks, well built | 
10-room dwelling house. This prop- 





erty is a going concern, fully 
equipped and fully stocked. Lo- 
cated on main road between Man- 
chester and Gloucester, it is one of 
the best retail locations on the 
North Shore. Aggressive manage- 
ment can build a really important 
business. Present owner can not 
give sufficient time for proper super- 
vision. Selling price way below 
replacement value. Easy terms can 
be arranged. 


For further information and appointment to 
visit property, apply 
Q@. A. SHAW McKEAN 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
° Telephone: HU 2-5670 . 























A publisher would like to know what kind of a | 
gardening book readers of Horticulture want. | 
What subject interests you most? What material 
will help you most? What do you need? Please write 
fully in confidence to Box WC — Horticulture 























EXPERT GARDEN DATA 
Convenient File Form! 


Combine scientific gardening in- 
formation with your planting 
and growing experience for a 
permanent record — always at 
your fingertips——in convenient 
file form 
Complete Record 
Each card gives facts of planting, 
culture, etc. on individual flow- 
ers, Vv egetables, shrubs or trees — 
reverse side is your convenient 
record —— ox is a handy 
le your clippings. 


ORDER NOW! 
gardening and record file 


Sturdy dark green 

leatherette box 
” ” 

19 S299, 28%): place to 


ade. 


Order your “GLANCE” 
TODAY! For personal use or as a gift. Shipped pre- 
paid for only $4.95 if check or money order accom- 
panies order. ORDER NOW — in time for seasonal 
planting. 


GLANCE 


~ 406 ELM STREET, Dept. G-2 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











COCMiEM LT 


PorrT-A- SPRAY 





SPRAYER 
101 USES! 
@ SPRAY insecticides, 
fungicides, weed- 
killers, disinfectants 
@ SPRAY gardens, 
shrubs, 


lawns, trees, 
livestock, buildings 


USE ALSO AS A 










shoots a driving strearn up to 25 feet, 
or adjusts to a fine mist. Sprays a gal- 
lon-a-minute at pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
Plenty of volume and pressure for most 
‘Spray jobs. 25-Gal. tank. Spray solution 
constantly agitated. It’s the all round, 
all purpose sprayer. 

Light weight. Easy to handle. Low Cost. 


Write for litwstreted Litersture 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 344 OMAHA NEBRASKA 







© FIRE FIGHTER 
© WATER PUMP 














COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 











FREE! folder 


Start Your Difficult GARDEN 
SEEDS with the 
SPROUTMASTER 


Write for free literatur 








DE 3-3316 WESTERN NUTRITION LABORATORIES 
25 Eastern Ave. . Dedham, Mass. 6 Orange Strest ¢ Redlands, California 
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POTTED 
STRAWBERRY 
IN 





Midseason and Late 


Big Joe. Very productive; extremely large 
berries, and one of the be st-flavored sorts 
In size, firmness, yield, color, and quality, 
it leads. Midseason. 

Catskill. Midseason. Fruit extremely large. 

Chesapeake. Extra large. Late. 

Fairpeake. Later than Chesapeake. Vigorous 
grower, heavy bearer; average-size berries. 
Red Star. Large, solid berry, red clear through. 

Very late. 

Temple. Very productive; berries medium to 

large. Medium red. 

Potted Plants, $1.75 per dozen 
$3.35 for 25, $12.50 per 100 


Stim 6 aloe 


132-138 CHURCH ST., DEPT. HO, NEW YORK 8 











CALADIUM 


Avene! 175 


Get these bargain 
bulbs. Grow exotic 
house plants! Enjoy their 
profusion of color. 
Fancy leaved Caladium 
—flourishes now thru 
Fall. 4 Named varie- 
ties: Peed, Candidum, 
Lord Derby, Haldeman...red, rose, pink, white. 
Dramatic display. Ready to start. Bulbs come planted 
in giant sculpture form jardiniere cast in pressed wood 
fibre. Just add water. Complete only $1.75. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 
BULB wat. CLUB o. 
Milcor 


Month 

GARDENEER 

++ amazing 
work-saver! 





125 W. Madison 
Dept. HTC, Chicago 





Takes the hard work out of hauling. 

Makes light work of heavy jobs like 
mixing or spreading fertilizers and mulch, 
hauling transplants, and many other tasks. 
Husky. Holds a lot. Perfectly balanced for 
easy handling. Tips to ground for loading 
and unloading. See it at your dealer's 
today, or write for illustrated literature. 


— 
INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SS 


Formerly Milcor Steel Co. 
4069 W. Burnham St. © Milwaukee 1, Wir 
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Species Tulips 
From page 188 


Agina which has vermillion-red flowers. 
The variety Cantate is another dwarf with 
shiny foliage. Fosteriana princeps grows to a 
height of 12 inches. All of these are espe- 
cially suitable for the rock garden. Fosteri- 
ana Agamemnon grows somewhat taller 
and has an orange and black base. Flaming 
Youth is very brilliant, but none of them 
“an match the variety sold either as Red 


Emperor or Madame Lefeber for either size | 


or brilliance. 

A somewhat similar variety is the hybrid 
called Holland’s Glory, but it is still ex- 
pensive and has not been given a thorough 
trial in American gardens. 7. fosteriana is 
cheap and plentiful, and no other variety 
is likely to take its place for many years to 
come. 

Another lovely red species, but without 
the brilliance of 7. fosteriana, is T. eichlert. 
It comes from the Asiatic country of Geor- 
gia. The basic shade is cherry-red rather 
than vermillion, and the outer petals are 
marked with a lighter shade. The blue-black 
base is bordered with a ring of yellow. The 
variety excelsa is an improved form with 
larger flowers. 

T. praestans produces several orange- 
scarlet flowers on each stem. It has a con- 
trasting blotch in the center of blue-black. 
Tubergen’s variety has two or three scarlet- 


vermillion flowers without any contrasting | 


blotch. Zwanenberg’s variety has pointed 
vermillion flowers which somewhat re- 
semble a poinsettia. 

T. patens is another of the multi-flowered 
species, though entirely different in appear- 
ance. The wide-open, fragrant flowers are a 
deep golden yellow. On cloudy days they 
close up into golden-brown globes. 

T. marjoletti produces good cut flowers 
on long stems. They are a creamy yellow 
with pink cheeks like a round-faced little 
boy. 7. clusiana is a tiny species called Lady 
or Candlestick tulip. The exterior is a cherry 
red, and the interior is a dazzling white 
with a violet base. 

A species seldom found in gardens is the 
rather dull 7. hageri. It is a coppery shade 
and has a black base. It blooms later than 
many of the other tulips and is especially 
valuable in the rock garden as it combines 
well with many of the bright yellow and 
violet plants blooming in May. 7. wilson- 
tana is a little-known species which has been 
collected from Turkestan. It is a rather dull 
red enlivened by bright yellow anthers. 

T. sylvestris grows wild in England. It is 
very fragrant, and the yellow blossoms 
droop instead of opening wide to greet the 
sun as is the tulip custom. It is rather sulky 
and refuses to bloom until well-established. 
Sylvestris Major is a much improved garden 


variety which flowers freely and bears two | 


or three golden blossoms to each stem. 

A very interesting species from Turkey 
which we seldom see in gardens is 7’. acumi- 
nata. It is sometimes listed as 7. acuminata 


stenopetala. The petals are fantastically long | 


and pointed in proportion to the diameter 














MOST OUTSTANDING 
TULIPS 
and il- 


Described 

lustrated for you in 

new, colorful 1950 

Nelis Catalog. None 
finest, most 


notable Tulip varieties, 
— so new and exclusive 
be found only 
‘Nelis Catalog, Also excep- 
tional —— s gh ed 
Dutch Be 


date on “he wendestel a. 
brids; get the — 
Nelis Catalog 

Write for — hed now. 
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"GREENHOUSE, 


THIS $ 
MODEL 395 
All Orlyt Prices Reduced Including Lean-tos 
and Greenhouses with Straight Sides 
Simple to put up anywhere, any time. 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. 
No cutting, fitting, or putty glazing. $395 
buys the 16 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready to 
go on your foundation. Others —_— $175. 


Automatic heat and 
ble prices. Ask for Booklet No. "70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


DES PLAINES ILL 











IRVINGTON N.Y ° 








Prices - 


: Day Lilies — Poppies ' 
Write for free catalog or visit 

‘ WITTMAN’S IRIS GARDENS ] 

B 1445 Van Houten Ave. (Off Route 6) Clifton, N.J. ff 

TT etrteteetsteseeseeaee eee a | 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 


Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 
conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 
etc. A valuable multi-use, organic product for 
better gardening. Converts gar sage ing into pumas. 
without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $ 
treats 450 lbs. compost; No. 7 size, $2. 1350 the: 

You: 7 local dealer or: 


Breck's, 401 Sum- 
mer St., Boston, 
Mass., Soil Service, 
P.O. Box 131, Town- 
send, Mass., or 
Benson-MacLean, 
Bridgeton 3, Ind. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington 


Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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Mrs. ‘Robert ‘Barton 


Blue Ribbon Flower Arranger 
4 Offers her method with 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC- 
TIONS on how to use this 
LACQUERE BRASS 
CONTAINER, 6% by 9%, 
with BLACK STAND and 
NEW SUCTION NEEDLE- 
POINT HOLDER. All four 
for $4.95. Add 25¢ for post- 
age; 50¢ West of Mississippi. 
The Garden Shop 
75 Granite Street 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Send for catalog 


BAMBOO RAFTS 


A traditional Japanese base for your 
flower arrangements. 14” x 91”, 
$1.50 each, or 2 for $2.75. 


RUTH SHOPMYER 
Manchester Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The 


FaryStone 


GAZING GLOBE 


Will Put Sparkling Interest and Color 
in Your Garden with Its Strik- 
ing Color Combination 











Globes in Silver, Gold, Red, 
Blue or Green 


Base beautiful white (or colored) 
Grecian fluted column 35” high, 
8” diameter shaft. Base 14”’ diam- 
eter, built of lifelong, enduring 
white concrete, heavily reinforced 
with steel rods for durability. 
Colors are permanent and all the 
way through. Not sprayed or 
painted on. Choice of White, Light 
Green, Light Blue, Yellow, Pink, 
Red, or Brown and any color of 
10” optical glass globe $12.95 


eee ere 
F.O.B. Philadelphia. Weight 150 
Ibs. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Money 





Back if not Satisfied. 


FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108 Franklin «+ Dept. HO + Cheltenham, Pa. 








Unusual (arden Accessories 


BIRD BATHS WEATHER VANES 
IRON FURNITURE SUN DIALS 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
26 Church St., Wellesley, Mass. No catalog issued 

















For GOOD 


EVERGREENS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


at reasonable prices 
YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
ABINGTON, MASS. Established 1896 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
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| virgin pine — the 





of the flower. Then each petal is waved, 
twisted and curled to display the yellow and 
red markings in odd patterns. It is rather 
tall for the rock garden and should be 
planted in the hardy border for all to ad- 
mire. 

The collector of unusual things may wish 


to try a green tulip. Tulip Artist is marked | 
with terra cotta when it first opens, but | 


gradually fades out to plain green. It will 
last for a long time if not torn by winds. 
T. viridiflora is another green-flowered 
species and the the petals are softly mar- 
gined with yellow. The species praecor has 
much larger blossoms. 


T. sprengeri is the latest of all tulips to | 


bloom. The bright scarlet flower is cup- 
shaped; it is enhanced by buff and orange 
blotches on the outside of the petals. The 
base is a dull brown, bordered with a deep 


band of yellow to match the conspicuous | 


yellow anthers. 


| Plant White Pines 


One of the greatest tree tragedies of 


modern times is the practical extermina- | 
tion of our largest specimens of white pine | 
—the giant pines which once filled the | 


swamps and lined the water courses and 


lakes throughout the Northeast. The big | 


white pine trees, 400 to 600 years of age, 
have ceased to be a memory today, and 


| their very existence has even been denied 


White or Colored Pedestals | 


by certain parties. 
The destruction of the white pine by 
lumbering has been characterized as one 


| of the greatest engineering feats that has | 
| ever been accomplished. It was a herculean 


| effort unparalleled 
| slaughter of the billions of bison on our 


by even 


western plains by the hide hunters or the 


| extermination of the passenger pigeon by 
the market squabbers. 


Regardless of to 
whom the credit should go, the result is 
the same — the big white pines are gone. 
In 1949 during a 1200 mile tour of 
Maine — the pine tree state, originally 
crowded with giant white pines — the big 
pines had so been completely removed, 
that I saw none. The only decent pines I 
saw on the whole trip were on the campus 
of Bowdoin College in Brunswick. It is 
said that there still remains a grove of 
““Cathedral Pines” of 
Eustis, but I did not reach them in the 
trip above mentioned. 
Now we are faced with 
done?” What can we do to make amends 
for the sins of our forefathers? There are 


the mass | 


“what should be | 


several things which we can and should do. | 


First we should adopt the slogan: “If you 


are going to plant a tree, plant a white | 


pine.” Second, not a single remaining old 
white pine of the pitifully few remaining 
should be allowed to be cut down. If these 
two precepts are followed, who knows, in 
five centuries from now our descendants 


| may be able to enjoy the sight of as grand 


white pines as our ancestors saw when they 
landed on the stern and rock bound coast 
of New England. 


— §. W. BroMtLey | 


Stamford, Conn. 


GARDEN-WEARY? 








back- 
break with a Cunning- 


it 
Weed out the 
Gardener. 
From form or 
large garden . . . taste 
the joys of home-grown 
produce without kill-joy 
labor. Ask your Cun- 


Home 
small 


ham 








ningham dealer for a 


Write for FREE free demonstration 


booklets: **Practi- 
cal Tips on Power 
Gardening’’ and 


" iful “ 
Beautiful Lawns Thee 








James Cunningham Son & Co., Dept. 16 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 












Always water properly with a feather- 

light 50” Waterwand. Protects ten- 
» der plants, holds top soil. So 
clean and easy to use, too! 


At hardware, nursery, 


— stores 3” 


> 


Belmont, California 





NEW Cyclo-Junior HAND DUSTER 
Employs New “CYCLONE” PRINCIPLE 
for easier more efficient dusting 










PRICE 


$2900 


Less 2% F.O.B. 
Middleport 
Send check or 
money order 


To better protect the things you 
grow from insects and plant dis- 
eases, buy the new CYCLO- 
JUNIOR today. It employs a 
new principle—use of an unu- 
sually large volume of air at low 
velocity. Result: a powerful air 
blast assuring thorough distribu- e 
tion of dust materials. Power is 
provided by an effortless hand- 
cranking operation. pear) fan case permits dusting 
up or down, forward or back. C omfortable wide-web 
harness supports duster. 
MULTIPLE USES—medium-sized fruit trees, vegeta- 
bles and other rops, shade trees, shrubs, flowers. The 
CYCLO-JUNIOR is Niagara’s latest development —the 
result of 46 years of experience in manufacturing or- 
chard and crop dusters, fungicides and insectic sides. 


FREE LITERATURE. Write for special dust and spray guide. 
Gp Niagara fy 
CHEMICAL DIVISION -~ 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Niagara Street Middleport, New York 


















“MOHR” IRIS 


Elmohr — Colossal reddish purple $1.00 
Frieda Mohr — Massivelilacpink......... .35 
Grace Mohr — Soft gray-blue............. -75 
Ormohr — Huge silvery violet oo a 
Mohrson — Intense violet purple . o- 


One each (Value $3.10) $2.00 postpaid 


More ““MOHRS” 
Lady Mohr — Spectacular chartreuse 
Ormaco — Bronze-violet blend . errr es 


Sheriffa — Metallic violet purple ad 
Wm. Mohr — Violet. Ruffled, veined... .35 


One each (Value $4.85) $3.50 postpaid 
All 9 “ Mohrs ” for $5.00 postpaid 
PRE, bagel trcmntet 
LAMB NURSERIES 


E.101 Sharp Box H-5 Spokane 11, Wash. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


NARCISSUS — IRIS ON DISPLAY. 60 Named Va- 
rieties Narcissus — orders taken, 300 named varieties 
Iris — dwarf, intermediate, tall bearded, autumn bloom- 
ing, for sale. Some herbs, miscellaneous perennials. 
GLENVIEW FARM, Glen Street (off Route 20), 
Marlboro (West end), Massachusetts. 








IRIS—8 choice different $1.00 plus 10¢ postage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Peonies. Hemerocallis. Peren- 
nials. Catalog free. IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Illinois. 


GROUND COVERS. Myrtle Bowles (Vinca Minor), 
English Ivy from Bulgaria (very hardy), Pachysandra, 
Euonymus C ty for rough ground and hillsides. 
All out of 24 inch pots $2.00 per dozen, 550 oer - 
postpaid. HAROLD } HORNOR. Mount Holly, N 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. From plants grown 
and wintered in Massachusetts. Write for list. FRED 
E. EPPICH, Norwood, Mass. 


TREE SEEDS in Packets. Price of each forty-five (45) 
cents. Colorado Blue Spruce (about 250 seeds) White 
Pine (90), Concolor Fir (69) White Spruce (400) Red 
Pine (110) Mugho Pine (200). Send for complete list of 
tree seeds with free cultural directions. HEMINGWAY 
TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Michigan. 


SPRING RAINBOW OF MIXED PRIMROSES. 
Rare shades, catalog. Primroses, Iris, Poppies, Peonies, 
oe ee BOULDER WALL GARDENS, Walpole, 

















DAHLIAS - Gourds, Seeds, Special 12 assorted Dahl- 
ias $2.00 (Price list free). THE WALKERS, Box 284, 
Taunton, Mass. 


NURSERY GROWN WILDFLOWERS — Wild 

Bleeding Heart, Bloodroot, Greek Valarian, Crested 

Iris, Roundlobe Hepatica, Cardinal Flower, Blue 

Phlox. One each for $1.00. Three each $2.50. Postpaid. 

—- GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph, Detroit 19, 
ch. 





ROSE ACRES, Gladstone 2, Oregon. 


| CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Hardy Garden Kind, 8 dif- 
| ferent, $1.00. Rare Fugi Yanie Spiders, 8 different $2.00. 
| Labeled, prepaid. GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralson, 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. Fine Selection. All kinds of 
house plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Indiana. 





PLANTS: Howard 17 (Premier), Pathfinder, Catskill, 
Senator Dunlap, Beatrice, Sparkle, Robinson (Scarlet 
Beauty), Virginia. 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 100 for 





$3.10; 200 for $6.00. Kardinal King 20% higher. All 
postpaid. FRANKLIN C. ROBERTS, Sr., Boxford, 
ass. 





PUT COLOR IN YOUR GARDEN, For all summer 

blooming, hardy phlox are outstanding. Many lovely 

varieties. Free price list. FREDERIC REA, Norwood, 
ass. 





OREGON PRIMROSE SEEDS — Blue Acaulis, Large 
— Auricula Hand Pollinated Polyanthus, Candela- 
ras, Dollar package, Five packages. $4.00. PRIM- 





DOUBLE BLOODROOT — NOW! This immaculate 
beauty at common gardener prices. Strong divisions 3 
for $2.50, 10 or more 75c each. J. KREAG, 115 W. 
St. Joseph St., Lansing 15, Mich. 





| DAHLIAS — 10 Giants $3.50. 30 for $8.75. Labeled. 


Different, 10 unlabeled $1.75 postpaid. Catalog. HAR- 
OLD HINES, Route 4, Niles, Mich. 


DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free excepting 10¢ coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 


IRISES OF DISTINCTION. Send for our free catalog 
listing the finest. EASY BREEZE GARDENS, Route 
3, Box 201-H, Yakima, Wash. 











DAHLIAS; The best of the New, the choicest of the 


Old. Price List Free. CRONACHER DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, Ironton, Ohio. 





ANY 3 FOR $1.50, postpaid — Peach, Apple, Lom- 

bard Poplar, Weeping Willow, Chinese Elm: or 12 
Raspberry — Black, Red, or Purple; or 25 Strawberry 

or 25 Asparagus. Catalog free. HATFIELD PLANT 
FARM, Gowanda, N. Y. 


DAHLIAS OF MERIT and honor roll. Prices reason- 
able. Free catalog. THOMAS GALVIN, Belleview 
Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously when 
planted in SANDLODEB. Plant foods or repotting 
will not be necessary for 3 years. 3 lbs. $1.00 postpaid. 
$1.15 west of Mississippi River. 30¢ Ib. for each lb. over 
3 lbs. S. E. DEBERRY, 611 So. Main Street, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS, fragrant — 12 for 
$3.75, 100 for $25.00. MRS. A. L. DICKINSON, 
R.F.D. 3, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS — Special offer: Huge Show 

Mums: Collection A — 25 plants — $2.50. Azaleamum 

Types — Collection B—25 plants—$2.50. Beauty 

Garden Types-— Collection C—25 plants — $2.50. 

Free Catalog. Minimum order $5.00. Book order at 

once. State date wanted. WONDERLAND, Ellerson, 
a. 


QUALITY VARIETIES. Tall bearded Iris and Day- 
lilies. Free Catalog. Tomorrows varieties today at prices 
you can afford today. Dealers, Fanciers, Garden Clubs 
business solicited. Write IRIS TEST GARD 
Route 1, Box 805, Yakima, Washington. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Howard 17s (Premier). 

Barnstable County Farm Strain. Excellent hand set 

fects. $3.00—100. $9.00-500. $16.00—1,000. C. M. WIL- 
IAMS, Hatchville, Cape Cod, Mass. 


HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in out-door pits. 
Hand picked, counted, and packed with food for two 
weeks. Write for prices. Live Delivery guaranteed! 
FLOYD WICKELL, Mount Sterling, Ohio. 


“WEST O’ THE ROCKIES” DELPHINIUM. Bril- 
liant scarlet rose and pink flowered species hybrids. 
Deaceiptive folder upon request. A. A. SAMUELSON, 

2, Pullman, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, $2.00 postpaid. 25 large, 50 
medium, or 100 small in 25 beautiful varieties. No 
catalog. Satisfaction guaranteed. STANFORD BLISH, 
Whately, Mass. 
































BUDGET CORSAGES. “The Trick of Making Your 
Own Corsages," a beautiful booklet with complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg. 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. Certificate 
of Merit, N. Y. School of Floral Designing. $1.00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, four colors of ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 

stpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. FLORAL ART, 

t. CH, West Englewood, N. J. 





CHR YSANTHEMUMS. 10 varieties labeled including 
Fred Rockwell $2.25 postpaid. Catalog free. SUNSET 
VIEW IRIS GARDENS, Constantine, Mich. 


5000 GLADIOLUS BULBLETS $1.00, 40,000 $6.00, 
150,000 $20.00 mixed colors, all p: 1st paid. BREWER’S 
NURSERY, 138 Vine, Harrisburg, Pa. 





HOUSE PLANTS: “The Trick of Growing House 
Plants in Every Window” by Sophia Naumburg, Na- 
tionally accredited Flower Show Judge. “A Handy 
Book for the Busy Woman”. Printed on four colors of 
per, showing which plants to grow in North, South, 
st, or West Window. Book includes “How to Make 
Your African Violets Bloom’. Profusely illustrated. 
Waterproof cover. $2.00 postpaid, money back guaran- 
tee. On Recommended Reading List, National Counci 
of State Garden clubs. FLORAL ART, Dept. 
West Englewood, N 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. 
We offer the best plants and tubers. Free folder. 
BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-F E. 
4th Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 





GLADIOLUS MIXTURE, 20 large bulbs, many col- 
ors, superior varieties, $1.00; 50 for $2.00. G. CAREY, 
Marlboro, Mass. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Giant berries. Easy to grow. 
Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213-C, 
Hammonton, N. J. 





RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum) Native azaleas, 
Rhododendron (maximum), Kalmia ser hemlock. 
Assorted as desired. Heavily rooted. 3 Ft., 100 $26.50 
50, $15.00, prepaid. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE. 
Tallulah Falls, Ga. 





GIANT PANSIES — grown from selected seed, sone 
mous blossoms— unusual colors— ruffled edge 

cents per plant. We do not ship. BRUNECK’S PANSY 
GARDEN, Boston Turnpike, Southboro, Mass. 


serenecgs ROOTS and STRAWBERRY 
LANTS. Vigorous stock of leading varieties. Catalog. 
ROGER H. LEWIS, Laurel Lane, Andover, Mass. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED AS HEAD GARDENER on 

private estate. Experienced grower of fruit and flowers 

under glass and outdoors. Vegetable gardens and land- 

scape work. Good references. 21 years last position. 

= a 1125 S. Westnedge, Kalamazoo, 
ich. 








WORKING HEAD GARDENER, permanent posi- 
tion required. Married, middle-aged, childless, experi- 
enced greenhouses and outside work, able to manage all 
details of responsible position on private estate. Please 
write full particulars Box 41, care of Horticulture. 





CARETAKER, CHAUFFEUR, GARDENER: Mar- 
ried, Middle-aged. Experienced in all kinds of estate 
work, including greenhouse. Highest references. Box 40, 
care of Horticulture. 





HARDY NATIVE NEW ENGLAND PLANTS. 
Twenty-two years in the business. RED CEDAR 
WILDFLOWER AND FERN NURSERY, Falls 
Village, Connecticut. 
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STUDENT OF HORTICULTURE 18, wants botani- 
cal, nursery, landscaping, estate work. Spring and 
summer. JUDSON MAY, 45 Tower Street, Boston 
(30), Mass. 


| 
STATE INSPECTED, VIGOROUS STRAWBERRY 











Men ¢ Women 


AVOID “GARDEN” HANDS 


and Callouses. fe nh don't let soap, hot-water, 





soil-under-nails, paint- 
ing, dry cleanina fluids. etc., rob 
your hands of natural oils ‘and 
comfort. Wear Watsolite 
Plastic Gloves. 


ANNOUNCING — THE 
1950 SOFTEST VINYL 


Tough, Seamless Gloves ® Durable 
e Non-skid © Form-Fitting @ Non- 
allergic @ Finger-Free 


Withstand boiling water, gas, need or 








Immediate Deli pair 
in Sizes 6te incl. 458 Miuieos Medram 
wt. fer dishwashing or housework. Med. 
Light wt. for daintier glove in ome. or 
Garden work. $1.50 per pair postpaid. . Send 
DRESS glove size. (Do not “up” your size 
—we de that), and pid. glove wt. with 
Check ov Money Orderteo: oe: 

WATSOLITE COMPANY, INC. 
R. D. 1, Morrisville 13, Pa. 
d or Money Refunded 

















* ROTENONE 
SULPHUR COPPER 











HAMMOND 3 


R DESTROYS 


SECTS 


FOR YOUR 


The 3 Great Insecticides and 
Fungicides Now Properly Balanced 


Original All-Purpose Dust OWLY 


Here is ALL the treatment most gardens need! For 
all the great insect, fungus and blight controls are 
here—balanced and ready mixed for you. Yet they 
actually cost you less this way than if you used them 
separately. For volume makes it possible to package 
SLUG SHOT for only 40¢ a Ib. And it is packaged 
in the famous, handy, self-shaker can you see every- 
Hammond’s SLUG SHOT is available at — 
tieally every seed and hardware store. And man 
drug stores. Or direct. Horticultural Helper booklet 
—illustrating most garden ‘‘enemies’’—free. Write. 
d Paint & Ch 1 Co., 1110-55 ony St., 















ESTABLISHED 1894 





Imported Swedish Horticulture 


tee) See 4.50 

5 bales 4.25 bale 

10 bales 4. rr bale 

% “— bale A 3.6: 

5% bales is 345 bale 
F.0.B. shipping point. ‘Check or money-order 


LINE LEXINGTON 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. PENNS YLVANIA 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





FOUR-FOOT BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Four year, 
four-foot Hybrid Cultivated Biueberry plants $9.00 
dozen, $45.00 — 100. Three-years, three foot, $8.00 
dozen, $38.00 — 100. Two-years 18- to 24-inch $6.00 
dozen, $32.00 — 100. Varieties Rancocas, Rubel, New 
Jersey grown, home of Cultivated Blueberries, logical 
state to purchase these plants, originated in New Jersey. 
New varieties: Weymouth early, Burlington late, three 
years, $12.00 dozen. List sent. WARREN SHINN’S 
NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





QUALITY BERRY PLANTS. Red Raspberry — St. 
Regis, Sunrise, Latham, $7.00 
— Cumberland, $5.00 — 100. Thornless Boysenberry, 
$6.00 — 100. Eldorado Blackberry, $6.00 — 100. Red 
Currants, $2.50 dozen. Gooseberry, Champion, $5.00 
dozen. Grape vines, list sent, $4.00 dozen. Strawberry 
sg list sent $3.00 — 100. Asparagus roots $3.00 — 
09. Rhubarb roots $1.50 dozen. WARREN SHINN’S 
NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. List sent. 








THORNLESS mag gy PLANTS. Can you 
beat this price. $5.00 — 100, $30.00 — 1,000. WAR- 
REN SHINN’S. NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





HERB PLANTS. List sent. As low as 5 cents each. 
— SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 
ersey. 
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GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS 


My Daffodils received the only GOLD MEDAL 
awarded at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Lon- 
don Daffodil Show in 1949. I offer bulbs of the 
finest novelties in cultivation for August delivery. 
Please write for my descriptive illustrated catalog, 


post free. 
W. J. DUNLOP 


Dunrobin, Broughshane, Ballymena 
Northern Ireland 


New and Beautiful 
Plastic Flower Markers 


These flower markers are 6” tall with a 
writing space of 3” by 144’’. The markers are 
made of a durable weatherproof green plastic 
which is very attractive and will improve the 
appearance of any garden. A weatherproof 
pencil is furnished with every order. Orders 
shipped pogets. 5 | aa of 12 — $1.5 


of x of 100 — $1 
C.O.D.  LANDRE. FLOWER MARKERS, 


Worthington, Ohio 


BURGUNDY MYRTLE 


Unusual burgundy colored periwinkle. Hardy 
—free flowering — evergreen ground-cover. 
Shade or sun. 

3 for $1.65, 10 for $4.50 Postpaid 


WHITE GARDENS 
Rockland Street Brockton, Massachusetts 




















EV. 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


tate ine 
ES-TRA-MIN 


ESsential TRAce MINerals are vital for growth 
of vigorous, brilliant flowers, prolific vegetables 
rich in minerals, and sturdy, disease-resistant 
shrubs and trees. Most soils are deficient in 
minerals and need Es-Tra-Min. Based on re- 
searches of Dept. of Agriculture and Royal 
Botanical Society. 





57 Trement Street 




















5 Lbs. Postpaid $1.25 
(Enough for a large garden) 


WEST CHESTER CHEMICAL CO. 
Box 39-H West Chester, Pa. 








S8-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist” 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for................ $2.80 

Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes fer............. $1.25 

Invisible Stet Su mappecte 

Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6— 15” for............ $2.75 

Currier Suet Feeders. ...........cccccccece: 75c each 

S-L-N Garden -_—" KO0000000000600000c00 00000000 $1.00 
for Our Cirouler 


W. B. ESSEL EN. 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 












Write for iflustrated CATALOG 
iin GROWN ROSES 







140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 

















' SURGEONS. »« 


MAMCHESTER 
mass 





Tel. Manchester 300 





Send for free samples 


‘PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 










—s rehable. Milhons in satistactury 
Beautiful grey green color with 


odes. Saye for every pu: 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


May 1950 


Baskets 
From page 185 


| provides color early in the season before 


many of the other plants have produced 
bloom. Coreopsis Dazzler is a late bloomer 
and provides for continuity after the Schi- 


| ganthus is finished. Viscaria has been used 


only during the past two years. It comes 
into bloom in the latter part of the season 


| and creates a lovely mass of bloom in 


August. The pink type Rose Beauty creates 
a light effect, being slightly more open in 
habit than Blue Bouquet. 

In general we have tried as much as possi- 


| ble to confine the plants used to those which 


| tures in modern frames and a large display | 


can be raised each year from seed in order 
to reduce costs of over-wintering tender 
plant material. 

We have experimented a great deal with 
soil mixtures and fertilizers and discovered 
that the regular use of soluble complete 
fertilizers was detrimental; but when a 
16—20—0 was used in a diluted form it was 
beneficial. 
fertilizer hardened the stems of the plants, 
particularly petunias. By midsummer they 
became woody and stopped flowering. We 
now use 3 Ibs. of 16—20-0 per 200 gallon 
tank once every two or three weeks. 


Flower Pictures 
From page 189 


For those who like wild flowers and enjoy 
making their own herbariums, the twin 
glass idea is recommended. Not only does 
it keep flowers intact, but both sides of the 
plant may be seen, which is not possible 
when they are pasted on regulation herba- 
rium paper. 

Pressed flower pictures are increasing in 
popularity in Oregon. The Oregon Journal 
recently set up a pressed flower picture dis- 


play in the Journal building, using pictures | 
made by different garden club members of | 
Columbia District, Oregon Federation of | 


Garden Clubs. The display included large 
pictures in old-fashioned frames, pictures 
in glass-topped coffee table trays, small pic- 


of pressed wild flowers which were an in- 
teresting feature in themselves. 
The display was originally set for one 


week, but the response was so great the | 
entire exhibit was carried over for three | 


weeks, and part remained for over a month. 
Each day more and more visitors attending 
as the idea caught on and was talked about. 
Many returned for a second or third time. 

Because of this interest, Mrs. Howard C. 
Ritter, Columbia District vice-president, 
arranged for the pictures to “go traveling” 
to clubs outside the Portland area, whose 
members were unable, because of distance, 
to see the original display. There are more 
than 100 pictures in this collection, both 
large and small. 

Pyrus ussuriensis is a hardy pear species 
whose white 1-inch flowers are followed by 


persistent greenish-yellow fruits, 1144’’ in | 


| diameter. 


The potash in the complete | 











YOU’LL BE GLAD 
Vext be 
YOU PLANTED BAY STATE 
Chrysanthemums 
wy Spring 


We have more than 100 varieties 
including these favorites — 





Allegro Fleur 

| Avalanche Golden Carpet 
Betty Huntsman 
Bokhara Ivory Glow 

Charles Nye Mellow Glow 

Chris Columbus Murmurs 
Courageous Olive Longland 
Eugene A. Wander Tampico 
Fiesta Tapestry 


Young Vigorous Plants 
60c each, 3 for $1.50 


Only 45c each if you buy 5 or more 
Postpaid when remi pani. 


order 





Visit our nursery — or mail us your 
list and we'll ship them to you 


If you do not care to order your 
plants by name, simply tell us 
how many you want — we'll 


send you an assortment of the 
most desirable varieties. 


Kemenber= 
MUMS are a specialty at 
BAY STATE 
NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. 























Route 18 Rockland 26 
| PERRY Sa 


BEGONIAS 


Start these popular { map indoors now, and 
transplant to a sh i-sh d garden 
spot in May. 





Three Types 
Double Camellia-Flowered 
Double Carnation-Flowered 
Single Frilled 
Available in the following colors: 
Orange, Pink, Salmon, Scarlet, White, Yellow 
Prices: 3 for 95c; Doz. $3.50. Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 














When writing 
Advertisers, please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


157 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Y 
MAY 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17, 1950 
2:30 P.M. 


Lecture — Roses 
KODACHROMES 
By Miss Helen M. Totty, Secretary, Horti- 
cultural Society of New York. President, Totty's, 
Madison, New Jersey 


h . = 
Y 


INFORMATION: Monthly Meetings with flower 
shows and lectures will be held on the third Wednes- 
day of each month at 2:30 p.m. in the Colonnades 
Ballroom of the Essex House, 160 Central Park South 
(near Seventh Avenue), New York 19, N. Y. 

Please deliver all flower show material through 
entrance to the Colonnades Ballroom on 160 Central 
Park South. Parking will be allowed for unloading 
and loading. 

All exhibits must be staged and ready for judging 
by 12 noon. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 
SHOW 


May 1 and 2 
v 


TULIP 
SHOW 
May 24 and 25 


Admission Free 
DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 























MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY 
The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


2 
| 1950 
ANNUAL MEETING 


at Cromer'’s in 
| FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Saturday, May 20 


10:30 Business Meeting 


12:00 Luncheon 
1:15 Presentation of awards, by 
Prof. H. O. Whittemore, Ann Arbor, 
followed by a demonstration of 
flower arrangements using garden 
flowers. Mrs. Carl W. Naas, 
Detroit, Chairman. 

3:00 Tour of Gardens 
Reservations to Mrs. Edwin R. 
Crosby, Chairman of local arrange- 
ments, 2110 Lapeer St., Flint 3, 
Michigan, with check to cover 
luncheon ($1.75), by May 15. Dr. 

Tukey, Michigan State Col- 
lege, General Chairman. 

a: 






































VITAMINS "2227" 
we. SPROUTMASTER 


Write for free literature—Dealers Wanted 


Western Nutrition Laboratories 
6 ORANGE STREET REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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May 5. Wilmington, Pa. Tour of gardens in and 
around Wilmington. 

May 6-7. Portland, Ore. Sixth annual competi- 
tive Rhododendron Show of the American 
Rhododendron Society at the Chamber of 
Commerce Information Center. 


| May 11. Stockbridge, Mass. Horticulture Day 


at the Berkshire Garden Center. 
May 12-13. Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta Flower Show in 


the Municipal Auditorium. 


| May 18-20. Portland, Ore. Spring Flower Show 


| May 21-28. Illinois Garden Week sponsored by | 
| 631 North Main Street . Tulsa, Okla. 


of the Men’s Garden Club of Portland at The 
Auditorium. 

May 20. Flint, Mich. Annual meeting of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society. 














May 20. Stockbridge, Mass. Spring Festival at | 


the Berkshire Garden Center. 

May 20. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Annual meeting 
of the Boston Unit of the N. E. Region of the 
American Rock Garden Society at the home of 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton. 


May 21-23. Alexandria, La. Louisiana State | 
Horticultural Association annual convention | 


at the Community Center. 
May 21-27. Garden Week in Massachusetts. 


The Garden Club of Illinois, Inc. 

May 27-28. Lincoln, Neb. Spring Show of the 
Lincoln Garden Club at the Reclamation 
Bldg. State Fair Grounds. 


| May 31-June 3. Santa Barbara, Calif. Conven- 


tion of the Calif. Garden Clubs, Inc., at Hotel 
Mar Monte. 


| June 7-10. Davenport, Iowa. Annual Spring 


meeting of the American Rose Society at the 
Blackhawk Hotel. 


MEMBERS 
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The ‘Pennsylvania— ; 
Horticultural Society 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


REMAINING 


GARDEN VISITS 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
1 TO 5:30 P.M. 
May 6 — Mt. Airy and Chestnut Hill 
May 20 — Main Line 
June 10 — Chestnut Hill, Penllyn and 
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Gwynedd Valley + 
* 
Exhibit of the Month 
in Rooms of the Society 
GARDEN TOOLS 
Courtesy of Henry F. Michell Co. - 
5S 
o Beautify with JEWEL 
a COLOR-CHANGE ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS! 
Pools Add charm to your home, patio or gar- 





den with sparkling, color- “change Jewel 
Electric Fountains. Place payweere} 
No water connections needed. Send 25¢ 
for 64-page 1950 catalog of Snan dm 
waterfalls and other home and garden 
specialties. Dealers wanted. 


Established 1880 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
216-HR West Kinzie Street Chicago 10, Illinois 
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ERY GARDENER NEEDS A 


MMIE FURROW 


Gardens grow best when_ seeds are 
planted at proper depth. Set blade to 
recommended depth. Pull Tommie along 
straight line to dig trench. Sow in seed. 
Reverse and pull roller to refill trench 
smoothly and firmly. Long handle saves 
backaches. $1.98 postpaid. Prompt delivery . 
Money-back guarantee. Dealers invited. 
TOMMIE CO., 557 37th Ave., 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 








POTS for AFRICAN VIOLETS 


4” “Squatty” Clay Pots, dark red 
in color and with excellent poros- 
ity, are ideal for AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
Has specially treated edges to help 
revent qougning off of leaves. 
Used sed by florists for growing vio- 
lets, and recommended as one of 
the ‘best for aoe 8 results. Shipped 
ry parce! 
1 r $1.00 — fe tor $2.00. Prices 


of other sizes on request. 25c additional postage west of Rockies. 


CERAMO COMPANY 


Box 84-F JACKSON, MISSOURI 





— The 100 Best and Hun- 
dreds of Others from our 
Picturesque Gardens, 
Largest and Finest in South- 
west. Free Catalog of Iris, Plant 
Supports and Plant Markers. 


TERRY'S EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


General Office 








SND Ad AMERICAN. 





22 English Varieties 
Hardy Named Stock 


BOX 





@ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG @ 
The WILMAT HOLLY CO. 


HOLLY 


NARBERTH, PA. 
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TEN ULTRA NOVELTIES 


from HOLLAND 


For the guidance of those who wish to select the 
very best of the newest varieties imported from 
Holland, we offer below a list of ten really out- 
standing varieties. 


ABU HASSAN. Deep velvety violet blue 

BOULOGNE. Strong wine red. Outstanding for cutting 

DR. VAN DOBBEN DE BRUYN. Extra pure white. Green 
shade in throat 

JAVA. The largest flowering golden yellow 

GENERAL EISENHOWER. Very large, pure begonia rose 
color 

JOHAN VAN KONINENBURG. Light garnet red, orange 
shading 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN. Extra large light reddish violet 

ROOSEVELT’S MEMORY. Large ivory white 

HARRY HOPKINS. Bordeaux wine red, purple glow 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN. Uniform blush pink with light colored 
centre, one of the largest glads, excellent for cutting late 





3 bulbs of each of the above novelties separately packed 
and labelled. 30 bulbs for $2.95, 60 bulbs for $5.50. 


AMARYLLIS 


These giant Amaryllis are for indoor culture only. 
Colors vary from white striped with pink or red to 
dark red. 


AMARYLLIS HIPPEASTRUM, Giant Hybrids, Jumbo Bulbs, 
3 for $1.45, 6 for $2.75, 12 for $4.95 














Large-Flowered 


GLADIOLUS 


Gladioli make attractive displays in the garden and are ideal 
for house decorations. They are easily grown in any good, 
well-drained soil in a sunny location. They may be planted at 
intervals for a succession of bloom from early Spring until as 
late as the first of July. All top size bulbs. 


SUPERB LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


In compiling the following list of large flowered varieties great care has been taken to 
select only the best variety in each color. 

12 100 
ACCA LAURENTIA. Orange with yellow markings............. $1.30 $9.50 
ADINDA. Light yellow—early.................-. Pas ata , 95 6.75 


AGNITA. Clear scarlet red—early....... 0 206. 1.45 10.75 
ALASKA. Pure white............... : pars eater aon ee 95 6.75 
BLOEMFONTEIN. Large soft salmon................005. Seine 1.15 8.50 
DEGODES TRIUMPH. Poppy red waved florets............... 1.45 10.75 
CRIS GEORY. Deen 10d... 2.2 csccccccccscsccese ae 1.15 8.50 
FIREFLY. Scarlet red yellow stripe...... 5 Recreate ss a 1.15 8.50 
HOLLANDS GLORY. Deep salmon pink.... © ........... nea 1.30 9.50 
HOPMANS GLORY. Sunflower yellow...............000055 . 1.05 7.50 
ILE DE FRANCE. Blotched flesh tint salmon pink shade........... 1.05 7.50 
LAVENDER DREAM. Large light silvery catleya violet....... ee 95 6.75 
LEEUWENHORST. Very large light lavender pink....... , 85 6.00 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI. Pinkish white lavender blotch. . . : 1.35 10.00 
MANSOER. Velvety blood red..........2:eeeeceeeees Ae 1.35 10.00 
MODERN TIMES. Crimson purple rosy glow............ , ; 1.30 9.50 
MORNING KISS. Pure white with slight pinkish throat......... , 95 6.75 
MRS. MARKS MEMORY. Dark magenta with carmine blotch... . . 1.15 8.50 
NEW EUROPE. Vivid garnet red... .....-. ee eee eee eee : 1.15 8.50 
PAUL RUBENS. Reddish deep violet with magenta... . ‘ 1.45 10.75 
PAX. Pure white with purple feathering in throat... . : 95 6.75 
ROSA VAN LIMA. Apple blossom pink—large.... , P 1.00 7.25 
SILENTHIUM. Creamy white red markings...... R 95 6.75 
SILHOUETTE. Lilac with pure red stripes smoky. . ; 1.15 8.50 
SNOW PRINCESS. White throughout................ ee 95 6.75 
SWEET SEVENTEEN. Soft peach blossom pink............-- : 1.30 9.50 
VINCENT VAN GOGH-— Salmon scarlet carmine red throat. . : 1.35 10.00 
WONSSIN. Light morroco red with darker stripes.............. 1.30 9.50 


HARDY LILIES FOR GARDENS 


JUMBO SIZES 
LILIUM REGALE. Grows 3-5 feet. Blooms in July and very hardy. Pinkish white. 
LILIUM AURATUM. (Gold banded lily) one of the finest and largest of all lilies bearing 
up to 15 flowers to the stalk often 8—10 inches in diameter. 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM RUBRUM. One of the most deisrable pink lilies—blooms in August 
and September. 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM. White form of above blooms August and September. 
Your choice of any variety—45¢ each, 3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.10, 12 for $3.95. 


Giant-Flowered Tuberous BEGONIAS 


Begonias are, perhaps, the handsomest of all summer-flowering plants. They are very 
popular for use in window-boxes, as house-plants, and for planting in beds or groups in 
moist, shaded areas. Gigantic flowers appear uninterruptedly from July until frost. Bulbs 
may be lifted in autumn and stored in a cool place over winter for planting the following 
Spring. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, shade loving plants. 4 for 95¢, 8 for $1.75 
Red, White, Scarlet, Pink, Yellow, Copper, Salmon 


All bulbs guaranteed to bloom. All bulbs gucranteed true to name. Postpaid in New England. Easily followed instructions enclosed 


TREE-LAND, Inc. 


Memorial Drive at Western Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


TRowbridge 6-8416 


NEW ENGLAND’S FINEST NURSERY STOCK 











At Last / COMPLETE PROTECTION FOR YOUR 








GARDEN IN ONE Easy-to-Use DUST GUN 
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CONTROLS 


Fungous Diseases 


FOR FLOWERS—FRUITS—VEGETABLES... 
“ZEPHYR ACTION" MAKES GARDENING EASIER 


With Mechling's "Pest-Stop"* 

Garden Duster you have a ready-to-use product 
that protects flowers, fruits, vegetables, ornamen- 
tals against chewing insects, sucking insects and 
fungous diseases- actually over 40 common pests! 
It’s astonishingly easy to use! 
Amazing 4-Way Action—nothing else needed! 
Contains Rotenone! DDT! Copper! Sulfur! This 
combination of two “sure fire” insecticides and 
two effective fungicides gives powerful 4-way ac- 
tion against major plant pests in the average home 
garden. Actually nothing else is needed! 
Simple . . . Economical—No muss! No fuss! No 
expensive equipment to buy, fill or clean. 
Mechling’s “Pest-Stop” Garden Dust comes 
packed in the 36-inch “Zephyr Action” Dust Gun 

. ready for instant use! And you get 2 full 
pounds for only $1.98. 
“Zephyr Action"—for dusting tall ornamentals, 


fruit trees—or for delicate flowers. Gives you such 
super-powerful action that a strong stroke sends 
dust cloud to the tops of ornamentals and many 
fruit trees... yet so gentle that a light stroke de- 
posits even dust film on low-growing, delicate 
plants. Works up or down . . . no more stooping 
or bending! 


Doesn't Stick or clog! Works like a charm in dry 
or humid weather! Here is a dust gun that has 
been laboratory and garden tested for over 3 years 
—to give the kind of performance every gardener 
wants! *General Chemical Trade-Mark 


Tear Off Coupon Now—If You Can't Get 
"Pest-Stop"—Write! PREE GIFT FOR 
FILLING EN COUPON! Valuable perma- 

nent garden stick, which instantly tells 

you how deep, how far apart, etc. to 

plant vegetable and flower seeds. 

One side for vegetables; other 

side, flowers. 


Buy at Leading Hardware, Seed and Garden Supply Stores 


Mechtings PEST-STOP i 


KILLS 
all these insects « 


Japanese Beetle 
Mexican Bean Beetle 
Tent Caterpillar 
Rose Chafer 
Fall Webworm 
Aphids 
Lace Bug 
Elm Leaf Beetle 
Bean Leaf Beetle 
Leaf Hopper 
Blister Beetle 
Bean Leaf Hopper 
Spittle a, 
Cabbage Worm 
Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Looper 
Pea Aphid 
Chrysanthemum Midge 
Bean Leaf Roller 
Canker Worm 
Tomato Fruit Worm 
Tarnish Plant Bug 
Lygus oe 
Beet Leaf Hopper 
Onion Thrip 
Gypsy Moth 
Colorado Potato Beetle 
Chinch Bug 
Flea Hopper 

nts 


CONTROLS i 
all these diseases « 


BEANS 
Anthracnose 
Powdery Mildew 

TOMATOES 
Septoria Leaf Spot 
Fruit Spot 
Leaf Mold 
Anthracnose 
Early Blight 
Late Blight 

POTATOES—CELERY 
Early Blight 
Late Blight 

EGG PLANT 
Leaf Spot 

ROSES 
Black Spot 
Powdery Mildew 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Powdery Mildew 











